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A Death Scene. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF JANE EYRE. 
© Day! he cannot die, 
When thou so fair art shining! 
0 Sun! in such a glorious sky, 
So tranquilly declining ! 


He cannot leave thee now, 

While fresh west winds are blowing, 
And all around his youthful brow 
Thy cheerful light is glowing! 


Edward, awake, awake, 

The golden evening gleams 

Warm and bright on Arden’s lake-- 
Arouse thee from thy dreams! 





Beside thee, on my knee, 

My dearest friend! I pray 

That thou, to cross the eternal sea, 
Would’st yet one hour delay. 


I hear its billows roar— 

I see them foaming high ; 

But no glimpse of a further shore 
Has blest my straining eye. 


Believe not what they urge 

Of Eden isles beyond; 

Turn back, from that tempestuous surge, 
To thy own native land. 


It is not death, but pain 

That struggles in thy breast— 
Nay, rally, Edward, rouse again ; 
I cannot let thee rest! 


One long look, that sore reproved me 
For the woe I could not bear— 

One mute look of suffering moved me 
To repent my useless prayer. 


And, with sudden check, the heaving 
Of distraction passed away; 

Not a sign of further grieving 
Stirred my soul that awful day. 


Paled, at length, the sweet sun setting; 
Sunk to peace the twilight breeze ; 
Summer dews fell softly, wetting 

Glen and glade, and silent trees. 


Then his eyes began to weary, 
Weighed beneath a mortal sleep ; 

And their orbs grew strangely dreary, 
Clouded, even as they would weep. 


But they wept not, but they changed not, 
Never moved, and never closed ; 
Troubled still, and still they ranged not; 
Wandered not, nor yet reposed! 


So I knew that he was dying; 
Stooped, and raised his languid head ; 
Felt no breath, and heard no sighing, 
So I knew that he was dead! 





Lines, 
SUGGESTED BY OsGOOD’Ss HEAD OF THE SAVIOUR. 


Majestic sorrow and benignant grace 
Meet in the eloquent beauty of that face; 
Its sad eyes haunt my heart where’er I stray, 
Por I, too, Lord, deny thee every day! 
I, too, have seen the fettered, wronged, reviled, 
I, too, have turned—from thy dear love beguiled ; 
I too, forego, for false and fleeting dreams, 
The heavenly smile that o’er thy followers gleams, 
I too, from those appealing eyes depart, 
And wildly mourt my weak and wavering heart, 
Oh thou, who seest me struggling to resign 
The fire of idol worship for thy shrine, 
In thy calm glory bid it waste away, 
As earth-flames fade beneath the sun’s pure ray ! 
Marcarer H . 
ne cece = ne RE oe 
THE HARBINGER. 


From the Union Magazine. 
Londen Experiences. 
BY MRS. KIRKLAND. 


Tae Queex.—She seemed to us much plainer in 
he? respect, than any picture of her we had seen. 
b ‘complexion is far from clear, her figure diminutive, 

*t dress devoid of taste, Doubtless, the circumstance 
t being in mourning detracted a good deal from 
teaiy sonee of her appearance. She was drest en- 
u.Mnchettes, a style particularly ill-suited to her fig- 
ts) complexion. ‘The Prince looks ike a substan- 
German Baron, not ill-favored, but quite behind 
Queene one getsof him from his portrait. If the 
had married him for the strength of the impres- 
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ing herself with the character of those who have charge 
fof them. We were amused to hear that the Queen of 
England does not like literary people; that she excludes 
them, as far as , from the court; and, in fact, 
considers having produced a book as equivalent to loss 
of cast. A person who had by divt of great science 
aad ingenuity perfected a plan by means of which the 
publie interest was essentially benefitted, embodied the 
result of his studiesin a book, highly esteemed by the 
critics and the public. It was proposed by a-certain 
lady at court to present this gentleman,on the strength 
of this merit ; but the Queen absolutely declined re- 
ceiving him, because of his literary character. Some 
one suggested that he had served with honor in the 
army, upon which ground her majesty consented to re- 
ceive him. But the gentleman very properly declined 
appearing at Court onthese terms: so that her majes- 
ty was after all, the only person presented in the affair. 
Somebody says, there is hardly a magistrate that does 
not commit himself twice as often as he commits any 
one else. But the Queen is only proving her legitima- 
cy ; for who ever heard of one of her family as a pa- 
tron, or even an admirer of literature ? 


Eyetiss Beavry.—With a strong prepossession in | 


favor of English beauty, and a notion that such an oc- 
casion as that of the drawing-room would afford a fine 
field for the display of it, we must confess to have been 
disappointed in our search. Very few of the ladies we 
saw were more than comely ; a large proportion fell 
behind even that. One beautiful woman there was, 
whom we were led to suppose to be the Marchioness 
of Douro, though we could not ascertain it. We were 
told that that lady, daughter-in-law of the Duke of 
Wellington, and the Duchess of Argyll, daughter of 
the Duchess of Sutherland, were the only conspiciously 
beautiful women at court. Neither among the com- 
mon people, in the streets of London, or in the country 
towns, did we observe the fresh complexion and buxom 
air which we had been taught to expect. Low-life 
beauty seems to have been spoiled by factories ; and 
if there was rural beauty..we.did notsee it. Pretty 
children one sees in abundance every where—and so 
nicely kept! Itseems tous that nobody knows so 
well how to care for the physique of children as the 
English. They feed them with the simplest possible 
od, and are astonished when they hear that our young 
hare the rich,. shi dishes of 

‘their parents. t-meal ge is considered a sui- 
table breakfast tor infant royalty itself; and a simple 
dinner at one o’clock, the proper thing for children 
whose parents dine sumptuously at seven. Exercise 
is considered one of the necessaries of life; anda daily 
walk or tide (not drive) in the fresh air, the proper 
form of it. It might be superfluous to notice anything 
so obvious, if it were not thatso many people in good 
circumstanzes,with us, neglect this,and keep their chil- 
dren immured in nurseries, or cooped up in school- 
rooms, with uo thought of exercise in the open air as a 
daily requisite. We wish nothing so much for these 
benighted parents, as that they should once become 
acquainted with the habits and principles of a well or- 
dered English nursery. A reform in that quarter is 
much needed among us, and we knowof no people so 
well able to be our instructors, as the English, who 
have certainly broughtthe nursery system to great per- 
fection, both as respects the comfort and advantage of 

parents and children. 


Eneiish Cuaracter—The English are a rational 
people, most emphatically. Nothing is more apperent 
in small things than their strong, useful common sense. 
All the arrangements of daily life go on with a perfect 
system, which is unthought of among ourselves. It is 
curious to look at ourselves from this side the water. 
What a headlong, shifting, mercurial, impulsive, imi- 
tative, unfinished people we seem to be, compared with 
the steady, reasonable, stolid, self-complacent, English, 
who, having been a thousand years busily engaged in 
discovering the best way of doing everything, are quite 
sure they have found it ; and thatevery body who does 
anything in any other way must certainly be wrong ! 
The excellence which has been the result of their pa- 
tient effort, leads to their obvious self-sufficiency and 
prejudice ; our consciousness of deficiency, and wil- 
lingness to learn, drive us into servile imitation, and a 
disposition to think whatever is new must be an im- 
provement upon theold, Yet the English are evident- 
ly, in spite of themselves, imbibing something of the 
American spirit, which we take to be the spirit of this 
age: let us hope that we shall settle into whatever is 
good and stable of the olden regime. A short residence 
in London cannot but inspire one with great respect 
for the English character. 


Enexisn Hosrrrariry.—-There is something very 
pleasing in the tone of English hospitality. It is man- 
ly and dignified, yet sufficiently solicitous to satisfy the 
feelings of the stranger ; it is elegant, without apparent 
effort ; abundant, yet not superfluous ; considerate, in- 
telligent, sympathetic. Hospitality is considered in 
England a duty of life, not an onerous burthen imposed 
by cireumstances, and to be gotton rid of as cheaply as 
possible, or as an opportunity for ostentation, which is 
to be made the most of. It forms part of the plan of 
life, instead of being, as is too often the case with us, a 

| rare thing, for which no regular provision is made. Din- 
ners for show there may be, and doubtless are; we 
know there are royal dinners, and cabinet dinners, and 
Lord Mayor's feasts. But dinners where, although 
| everything 1s handsome and good, society is the first 
| object, are much more common. Conversation is a 
| recognised pleasure ; one object in coming together 


in black, without even the relief of a white collar, | socially, is the exchange of information, and the colli- 


sion ef thought. And still more agreeable than these 
dinners, where all the guests are invited for a reason, 
are those ten o'clock breakfasts,from which all the gene 
of dinner ie excluded, and at which one may sit in a 
straw bonnet, and speak to a neighbor without intro- 
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; n of entertainment is almost unknown 
But it deserves to be introduced and adop- 
ds ample scope for elegance, while it ex- 


America, where domestic service is so im- 
e&, coffee, chocolate, rolls and butter, a few 
feold meat, honey, marmalade, plovers’s eggs, 
haps, a basket of oranges, or fruit in season ; 
as farns we can recollect, make up the mundane 
tof these quiet London breakfasts. But to 
! pul the better part, we should enumerate 
yD p but that would be contrary to our vow, 
which | vind is to mention no names, even where our 
tertainers Are as well known to the literary as to the 
c! d. We may say, however, that at our 
gfast table, where our host was indeed a host, we 
ce ee of science,a travelled man, and a con- 
a 






fe 
noiseur art, as our convives; at another, well known 
to n American traveller in the old world, an as- 
sng goes each of whom brought no trifling 
cont to the common stock of pleasure ; and all 
converged towards their entertainer, whose stores of 
memory, whose wit and humor, and thorough acquain- 
tance with the world, make an hour spent with him 
something to be remembered. Such visits leave a 
mark in the mind ; they belong toa state of high civi- 
lization, and form one of the most unmistakeable 
marks of it. The lunch is another means of uncere- 
monious hospitality in England, and an excellent short 
cut to a good understanding between parties who have 
never met before, and who have not time for the slow 
ripening of aequaintance into friendship. There is the 
social position round the table not too large for general 
conversation, nor too small ‘for more particular inter- 
change of thought ; there is the pleasant variety of re- 
freshment, which, while it gratifies various tastes, sug- 
gests no unpleasant thought of care and labor before- 
hand. There is the very agreeable possibility of dis- 
pensing almost entirely with the attendance of servants 
rendered so necessary by the complications of dinner. 
Everybody agrees in thinking that a quiet supper is the 
most social, and unbending, and heart-warming of all 
meals; but next to that, commend us to the English 
breakfast and lunch, of which we have seen such 
charming specimens. 





Rev. Dr. Bushnell. 


Dr. Bushnell at Cambridge and at Andover, deliv- 
ering the ogical address at both these theological 
schools in same year,—tbis looks like a stretch- 
ing towards some satisfactory ground of commu- 
nion and @0-operation between orthodoxy and lib- 
eralism. And to find some such ground seems to be 
the one iring thought and hope of the man. I 
cannot from the mere hearing of these discourses, 
that he ‘studied out the conditions of true union 
among allthe members of this divided and distracted 
that he has shown clearly how, in his 
iveness”—-the discordant antagonizing ele- 
ht and expenence are to be harmoniz- 
nd perfect whole. Nor do I think that 
any merely professing church or denomination can 
muck longer be held together on any basis of com- 
mon faith and doctrine. Dr. B.’s position and argu- 
ment, as illustrated in these two able and deeply-stud- 
ied discourses, (each more than two hours in length) 
may, it seems to me, be briefly, yet faithfully stated, 
somehow thus. The early Christian church, undivid- 
ed by dogmas and speculations and creeds, and all 
united simple on the facts of Christs’ life, and the 
great inspiring central truth of communion with God 
through him,—was the true model of Christian com- 
munion. But this communion then existed only in 
and through the element of childlike, unquestioning 
faith in the sphere of pure feeling. Reason had not 
exercised itself upon it; the great truths of Christian- 
ity had not been tested and confirmed by intellectual 
inquiry. Reason—the intellect—must be satisfied in 
the ground of union, as well as Faith. There must 
be an intelligent Knowledge as well as a living spirit ; 
man is moved to strive, not for mere, blind (simplis- 
tic) love, but for Love in Wisdom,—(love acting wise- 
ly, and nothing less, can ever satisfy man.) But the 
weak and narrow intellect must get truth by piece- 
meal, and under all sorts of limitations, and prejudice, 
here a little and there a little——and every fragment 
opposed to every other. Let men be fora moment 
united in one common faith, and hope and prayer; 
this simple Christian union cannot last ; each man will 
try to define and justify his own faith according to his 
own measure of reason and experience. Every va- 
riety of thought and life and need, is brought into this 
common faith and must be harmonized with it. Each 
must use the language that seems to describe his own 
experience and meet his own wants. Thence come 
divisions, and limitation, and warm statements of par- 
tial doctrines which, by degrees are exalted into dog- 
mas, considered essential to salvation and worshipped 
as if they contained the soul’s life. Thus arise the 
contending sects, and the whole Era, in the church, of 
orthodoxy—properly so called,—or the Era in which 
right thinking is considered the main condition of sal- 
vation,—to which right feelng and right acting are 
altogether secondary and comparatively unimportant. 
The sect substitutes the limitations of its own lang- 
uage for the living truth it first tried to define and ex- 
press ia that language. Thus doctrines, which are 
necessary and inevitable,—so long as man is made to 
think and to seek an intelligent and reasonable faith, 
become dogmas, which are set up as idols, and im- 
posed upon dissenters, and considered the very con- 
densation and essence of all truth. Yet this unhap- 
pily divided and distracted state of Christendom, end- 
lessly agitated between orthodoxy and heterodoxy, or 











‘takesa dinner terrible to the mistress of 
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error, as they are both revealed in the process of agi- 

tation. We want, then, according to the Doctor, a 
creed broad and liberal enough to hold within itself all 
these partial statements, doctrines and experiences, 
admitting of the widest possible discussion of Christ- 
ian theology, and yet leaving some fixed and solid 
ground for a common Christian faith. Earnestly and 
especially desiring the restoration of harmony and 
unity to the churches of New England, in the union of 
the so called “ evangelical” and “ liberal’ denomina- 
tions, he proposed at Andover the Apostle’s creed, 80 
called,—as being sufficiently broad and open for every 
variety of thought and experience,—yet sufficiently 
definite and positive to answer the ends of a common 
faith and life in the proposed union. 

And further than this [ have seen no evidence that 
Dr. B.—is as yet prepared to go. And, even on this 
ground, he will not effect the desired union. If ortho- 
doxy would consent to it,--Liberalism would not ;—— 
could not, I should rather say, if consistent with itself. 
For the most rigid among the “ liberals” would never 
consent to any creed, or statement of common faith, 
not contained in the received scripture itself; and it 
would be impossible to frame such a statement out of 
scripture language, as shall satisfy even them,—much 
less the more-inquiring brethren. Even Dr. Bushnell’s 
eatholicity and comprehensiveness, which make him 
so eloquent, admirable and satisfactory to a large and 
rapidly increasing class of seekers, can suggest no doc- 
trinal statement, or creed, or confession of faith that 
can restore their old communion to the divided con- 
gregational churches of New England. 

And what then?) Why not admit that the Era of 
ortho-doxy or right thinking (considered as essential to 
Christian unity and salvation) is passing away ; and 
that the church will only regain such union in ortho- 
praxy or right-doing? The preacher was eloquent in 
his prophecy of the new religious Era dawning upon 
the world ; and it was good to see and hear a man so 
full of faith and hope; but he did not carry out his 
own reasoning to the inevitable conclusion,—that nei- 
ther faith alone or merely spiritual experience (piety- 
ism,) nor in doctrine alone, on any formal statement 
and confession,—nor yet in any possible compromise 
between the one and the other—can the church of 
Christ be again raised up—one and indivisible and liv- 
ing in the fulness of his presence and power. So long 
as the church is confined to the simple exercise of piety 
in seeking right feeling,—or to mere theologic discus- 
sion to get at right-thinking,—it can only become 
more and more distracted, feeble and barren. Right- 
living can alone save it. And this term implies a 
great deal more than any of our teachers, even Dr. B. 
himself, seems to hint at. It implies a true society, 
which is the only possible realization of a true church. 
When the problem of doing justice both to Cesar and 
to God, in securing to every human being the free ex- 
ercise of his native rights, shall be worked out,—-the 
long expected day of Unity in Religion, in Study, in 
Affection, in Life, through a divine art of living will 
dawn on this dark and weary earth—Essex Tran- 


script. 





Leuis Blanc in Londen, 


The other day, M. Louis Blanc wrote to the Times 
that he would wait in England, in the calm of study 
and silence of retreat, until better days dawned upon 
France. He has, however, not yet sought the silence 
of retreat, but has again sought, and his letter has been 
admitted, into the columns of the Times, to which 
journal he promises further communications. M. Louis 
Blanc seems to feel our contemporary’s strictures more 
sensitively than might have been expected in one so 
mixed up with public life as he has been. His letter 
commands attention, as it gives a direct contradiction 
to many a charge against the writer, held as faith by 
many parties in England. He says to the Times: 

“ You attribute to my system and to the National 
Ateliers—which you call my Ateliers—the miseries of 
the present situation of my country. Allow me to re- 
pel, with all the indignation of an honest man, wound- 
ed in the most sensitive part of his heart, such a horri- 
ble responsibiliy. * * * * No,Sir,no! Abso- 
lutely, I was nothing in the creation of the National 
Ateliers. It was M. Marie, then Minister of Public 
Works, who established them ; it was M. Emile Tho- 
mas who was by M. Marie appointed to the direction 
of them. As for myself—I affirm it, and I defy contra- 
diction—I took no part in the formation of the Nation- 
al Ateliers, neither in their organization, nor in their 
direction, nor in their superintendence. If, then, there 
has been imprudence—and | believe there has—in as- 
sembling pell-mell, in the National Ateliers, workmen 
taken by chance from all professions ; if there has been 
folly in giving them an uniform unproductive task, and 
in paying them for this unproductive labor wages 


which were but alms in disguise ; if this deplorable in- 
stitution has become for the state so flagrant a cause 
of ruin that it has been necessary to crush it; if the 


workmen of the National Ateliers, when they ceased 
to receive their habitual wages, fell into despair ; if, in 
short, a party among them have produced the insurrec- 
tion of June under the influence of the most terrible 


misery—by what strange reversal of all the laws of 
justice can be imputed to me such results ? to me, who, 
I repeat it, was acomplete stranger to the National 
Ateliers, who disapproved of their being called into 
existence, who never put my foot into them.” 

“ You impute to my system, Sir, the bloody disor- 


ders of Paris. I may remark that my system has, up 
\o this time, received only two applications, altogether 
partial, and confined in a very narrow circle. But, far 
trom condemning my doctrines, these two partial ap- 
plications form the most striking justification of them ; 


assumed right thinking, and thinking the other way | for, the association of journeymen tailors, and that of 


(and where only one way is right, all the rest must be 
wrong,)—was for many reasons a necessary state, and 
had worked out the elements of a rich and compre- 
hensive unity. ‘Truth must get stated in all its various 
limitations and applications, before we can get at com- 
prehensive Truth. Christian faith must work out its 
alliance with all the vurious narrow and conflicting ex- 
periences of individual men and classas, nations and 
ages, before it can work out one form large enough to 
contain the whole. The truly catholic church must 
contain and harmonize all the hitherto conflicting 
statements of truth and doctrine. How is this to be 
done? Only by full, free, candid, earnest discussion. 


This only will get owt both truth and error,—proving | 


them both, and keeping the trath and throwing out the 





| journeymen saddlers, which I founded, still exist ; they 


prosper, notwithstanding all that has been done to de- 
cry them, to destroy them ; and it 1s to be remarked, 
that they did not join in the insurrection of June—a 


decisive fact which I recommend to the attention of 
all men of good faith !” 

Certainly these are very remarkable statements, and 
well calculated to remove from M. Louis Blane much 
of the odium that has been attached to his name. He 
then, “not doubting the honour of gentle loyalty,” of 


the Times, gives some extracts from his work, “ L’ 
Organization du Travail ;” after which he quotes some 
passages from his “ Histoire des Dix Ans” to show 
that he was not a man of blood or violence, or even 
what we should call of “physical force,” but that he 
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sought the establishment rine gh the 
calm and regular deve t by th 
liberty of the tribune, the liberty of the press, and the 
right of discussion} Nay, more, that there was not in 
the books he had written, or the speeches he had de- 
livered, one word, one single word, which counselled 
an appeal to violence, to brute force. We give one of 
the passages quoted from “ L’ Organization du Tra- 
vail”: 

“Violence isto be feared only when discussion is 
forbidden. Order has not better shields than study. If 
anger sometimes chastises evil, it is impotent for the 
production of good. A blind and savage impatience 
can only heap up rains under which the seeds of justice 
and love would be smothered. It is not the question 
asto the displacing of wealth, but as to its universal 
expansion and multiplication. For the happiness of 
all—of all without exception--it behoves us to elevate 
the level of humanity.” 

M. Blanc then insists, that whilst he remajned at the 
Luxembourg, the people exhibited an admirable exam- 
ple of moderation and resignation. “Was it not then,” 
he asks, “that they pronounced the sublime sentence— 
We have three months of misery to offer to the Re- 
public ?” He conclades with saying, in answer to the 
charge of implication in the bloody work of June :— 
“T declare, with the authority of a conscience without 
reprooch, that I have never had a hand in any plot, in 
any attemptot violence, in any disorder—and that to 
spare the pain of such to my country, I would with 
joy have given all the blood in my veins.”~-Douglas 
Jerrold’s Newspaper. 





hh 
Covetousness— Beneficence. 


In Wednesday’s Dispatch is the following, which 
is here adduced for the purpose of rendering its senti- 
ment still more radical, and therefore, it is hoped, 
more to the liking of its eulogist: 

“ Covetousvess.— We like radicalism any where, more 
especially in the pulpit. We like a preacher who can take 
up the passing events of the day, and comment upon them 
freely and fearlessly; such a one, we heard remark as 
follows, a short time since. 

Speaking of the influence of covetousness in prevent- 
ing a perception of the evidence of Christianity, the preach- 
er said, “ This is the philosophy of infidelity. If ever it 
is sincere, this is its origin and chief conservative power. 
The strongest argument against the Bible is a bad heart. 
A covetous man has the same difficulty with the gospel 
of Christ, that a drunkard has with the constitutiongelity 
of the License law. It deals a death-blow to his cherish- 


decalogue, and that law being “a transcript of the 
Divine Mind,” it necessarily follows, that no true man 
can covet or desire to take from another anything that 
rightfully belongs to him. 

If, then, the true man does not even desire to di- 
minish the goods and possessions of his neighbor, his 
desires must, of course, flow in an opposite direction ; 
all the impulses of his soul are continually prompting 
him to acts of real Beneficence ; his very life consists, 
not in his reception of benefits from his fellow men, 
but, on the contrary, in conferring benefits upon them ; 
and as he does this, and his abili.y to do so increases, 
he becomes more and more “ an image and a likeness 
of God,” and not otherwise. 

But how shall the rue man obey the impulses of his 
soul, in rendering his whole life a continued series of 
beneficent actions? Here is a question of vastly more 
importance than the mere abstract “ philosophy of in- 
fidelity ;”’ for on its answer depends the validity of the 
Divine law itself, as well as the possibility of man’s 
regeneration ! 

Lt it be replied, that continued beneficent action is 
impossible, then is the law of no effect ; or if it be 
urged thatthe law may be fulfilled so far as the heart 
or desire of a man is concerned, while yet he cannot 
act in accordance with such pure desire, then is his 
regeneration impossible ; he cannot do on earth as is 
done in heaven ; he has a very great “ difficulty with 
the gospel of Christ.” 

But it is possible for the life of every individual in 
society to become a continued series of beneficent ac- 
tions, by the adoption of the laws of a true social or- 
der ; and on no other condition can Humanity be pu- 
rified from the evil of Covetousness, which is the sum- 
mary of all evil. 

This brings us to the subject of Association, con- 
cerning which some things have already been said in 
the Dispatch, which have not been disputed. It is 
maintained that in a society where all its torces shall 
be converged to one grand focus—THE GOoD OF ALL— 
each and every individual in that society may and will 
become beneficent in action, to sucha degree that | 
Covetousness shall disappear like frost before the sum- 
mer’s sun. Sucha society, based on a system of 


ed propensities,” &c. 
Covetousness being prohibited by the law of 


Joint-Stock Property : 
Co-operative Labor ; 
Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits ; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness ; 
Integral Education ; 

Unary oF Lyreressts : 


would call into the highest activity all the powers of 
every individual member, and be so abundantly pro- 
ductive of Wealth, as to render Covetousness in that 
sphere utterly inactive and dead ; while trom its grave 
will assuredly arise the godlike incentive of Benefi- 
cence—the blessedness cf which spring of action, hav- 
ing once been tasted, can never be foregone, because 
it proceeds directly from the bosom of our Father in 
Heaven. ‘ 

It is earnestly hoped that the “ preacher” aforesaid 
may be induced to pursue his thought on Covetousness 
to its deepest root, and also to inquire whether “ the 
passing events of the day” are not every way calcula- 
ted to increase rather than diminish the rank growth of 
this most destruciive evil? If he will consent to do 
this, and at the same time give heed to the combined 
efforts that are now being made to prepare the way 
for the institution of a New Social Order, based on 
Eternal Justice, it is believed that his efficiency as a 
minister of Christ would not suffer disparagement, but, 
on the contrary, that he would find a theme capable of 
arousing all the strong faculties of his soul into the 
most blissful and beneficent action against that com- 
plex of all evil—Covetousness.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 





Stammering (says Coleridge) issometimes the eause 
ofa pun. Some one was mentioning in Lamb’s pres- 
ence the cold-heartedness of the Duke of Cumberland, 
in restraining the duchess from rushing up to the em- 
orace of her son, whom she had not seen for a consid- 
erable time, and insisted on her receiving him in state. 
“How horribly cold it was,” said the narrator, “Yes,” 
said Lamb, in his stammering way,“ but you know he 
is the Duke of Cu cum-ber-land.” 
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letter part of March, 1848, and traveled over the 
greater part of the settled portioas of the State, then 
a Territory. I asocre you, I was delighted with the 
beauty of the country, the fertility of the soil, the great 
variety and value of the many natural ady“ntages pos- 
sewed by the region, and the intelligent, eaterprising, 
moral and hospitable character of the 

The best lands in Wisconsin, east of the Wiscorsin 
River, are already in the hands of land ators, or 
of the settlers now residing there. But I believe, that 
in consequence of the large quaniities of lands enter- 
ed in Wisconsin by speculators, under military land 
warrants, which the speculators ob :ined from the sol- 
diers at very low prices, farms suitable for emigrants, 
and in great numbers, canbe had by persons wishing 
to form actual settlements at Government rates. In 
Wisconsin, west and north-west of the Wisconsin 
River, public lands of prime qua’ty may still be had 
in abundance from Government; but lands Eastward 
of the River, and convenient to outlets communicating 
with the markets of New England and New York, 
are considered more eligible than locations whose out- 
let is southward by the Mississippi. I was never at 
Port Washington, and cannot speak of it from my 
own knowledge; but its favorable position on Lake 
Michigan, will doubtless render it a place of mu** re- 
sort, 

Nearly all new countries are more or less subject to 
bilious fevers and agues, occasioned not only by the 
want of drainage, but by the decomposition of the wild 
and exuberant vegetable matter, ungathered and rot- 
ting upon the earth. The atmosphere of Wisconsin, 
especially in the interior parts, is elastic, bracing and 
healthy ; Ido not think that any of the new countries 
exceed it for salubrity, as population increases, and the 
country becomes tilled, I believe it will be unsurpassed 
in the Union for health. The Summers and Autumns 
are delightful, and the Winters, although cold, are not 
thought to be more severe than in the Southern parts 
of New York. 

You cannot ‘0 highly praise the Wheat, Barley, 
Oats, Potatoes, Beets and many other crops grown in 
Wisconsin. The Wheat, Barley and Oats whi hI 
saw, were large, heavy grains, and the yields are very 
abundant. As to the Potatoes, [rishman though you 
are, I feel confident you never ate better. Wisconsin 
will be a brag State in all these producttons. 

Having now spoken of the country, let me speak 
also of the people. Wisconsin is settled by the first 
character of native and foreign immigrants and settlers. 
Active, enterprising, intelligent and hardy men and 
women from New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Germany, England and Ireland, have been the 
pioneers in the State; and already you may witness 
the happy effects of the free, liberai, inquiring minds 
of th’s people in their legislation. The Constitution 
of Wisconsin is the best in the Union. The young 
Democracy of that young St e—(I do not mean a 
party Democracy, buta whole soaled Democracy, felt 
in the bosoms of the people generally,)—this young, 
ever-growing spirit of Democracy in Wisconsin, is 
establishing a system of public policy for interdicting 
land-monopoly and securing homes and tn#@ enjoyment 
of tree rights to all, not in name only, but in substance 
and fact, so that ere the lapse of another ten years, 
this State will be the pride ot the Union, the most ad- 
vanced, intelligent and prosperous Commonwealth 
among all the sister Republics. 

I am glad that you are turning the attention of the 
enterprising and ind astrious of your countrymen, to 
that favored region. You are now indicating to Irish 
immigrants that course, which alone can conduct them 
to honerable independence and comfort. Too long 
have Irishmen remained crowded tog ‘iher inc ties and 
along our seaboard, overcompeting with each other in 
laborious and ill-recompensed occupations. Let them 
now seek the free air of the West, cid aid the noble 
hearts of that new country in building the foundations 
of the vast emp're of freedom and humanity, which 
is to overspread the world. By doing this they will 
not only secure competecce, and an honored and influ- 
ential position in society for th mcelves, but, thiough 
the medium of that irreversible connection of sympathy 
and dependence, which binds together the destinies of 
Nations, they will contribute, more effectually than 
they could in any other manner, to the liberation of 
Ireland, the emancipation of Europe, and the brother- 
hood of Man. 

In a cause of this kind, conducted for the good of 
all, I am really Your friend and well wisher, 


T. Mooney, Esq. H. H. VAN AMRINGE. 





Leeauizep Rare.—A young girl, possessing all the 
germs of a glorious woman, in one of those strange 
freaks which philosophy might be puzzled to explain, 
connects herself with a man, who has seized her hand 
without beving won her heart. Those germs of a 
glorious womanhood develone themselves: and the 
result is, a noble whole-souled woman. She catches, 
intuitively, the divine idea of marriage; an idea, which, 
since only the good and the true are capable of receiv- 
ing it, does not exist in the minds of the masses of men 
and women. That idea demands, that they who live 
together as nusband and wife be husband and wife. 
But the statutory enactment and the priest’s mummery 
have given her, not a husband, but a man only. She 
cannot make him a husband; he cannot make her a 
wie; simply because, in their case, what man hath 
put together, God hath put assunder. She wovld pre- 
serve her purity. From prostitution, her whole being 
shrinks with ineffable horror, But the man whom so- 
ciety calls husband insists on his “ rights.” He insists, 
that the priceless pearl of the woman’s purity shall be 
dissolved in pollution, or that its possessor shall starve. 
And her family connexions, who have yet to learn, 
that there is such a pearl, or recognizing its existence, 
are unwilling to help preserve it at the expense of en- 
countering the slightest opposition of a corrupt and 
sensual public opinion, strike hands with “ the man,” 
and shout: “ It shail be so dissolved, or let her starve.” 
The law, by not providing for the protection, in such 
cases, of female chastity, comes to the aid of the ag- 
gressors. It, too, exclaims: “ Prostitution or starva- 
tion.” 

And that is what we call legalized rape. We pro- 
nounce it the worst species of an unutterable crime 
against humanity. Some years ago, when Levi Lin- 
coln was in its Executive Chair, Massachusetts broke 
the neck of a man for outraging the person of a fe- 
male. But, aggravated as that ruffian’s offence was, 
we would rather a sister of ours were its victim, than 
that she were made a victim of that legalized rape 
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cious offence, which existing Governments have pun- 
ished as a capital felony. In that day, the world will 
be astonished, that the highest and holiest institution 
which Gol has established on earth, or in heaven, 
should have been permitted, deliberately, to be made 
the instrument of outreges against purity that would 
not be tolerated in ordinary brothels, even ; that ever, 
under the forms of marriage, men could have been al- 
lowed to commit, with impunity, offences, which in the 
absence of those forms, would have consigned them 
to the penitentiary or io the gallows.—Lynn Pioneer. 


© Patey Founp Ovt.—A week or two since a cor- 
respondent of the Atheneum distinctly proved Doctor 
Paley to have stolen his “ Natural Theology.” The 
Caurch and State Gazette thus speaks of the larceny: 
“ Dr, Paley gave to the world, as his own, the ‘Natural 
Theology, a work on the same subject, and nearly in 
the same word», had appeared in Holland, with the 
name on its title-page of one of Holland’s most erudite 
philosophers, D.. Bernard Nienwentyt. From this 
work, published, we say, long before that of - Paley, 
lengthened extracts are given in the Atheneum; these 
are ccatrasted with similar passages from Paley, and 
these are so similar as to be nearly verbatim reproduc- 
tions of the original. If the extracts from the Hol- 
lander be genuine—which we cannot, unfortunately, 
doubt—then Paley shines unrivalled in the enormity 
and splendour of his plagiarisms. In the annals of li- 
terary corsairship we never heard of anything equall- 
ing piracy like this; and unless the friends and rela- 
tivesof Paley can submit satisfactory evidence before 
tue tribunal of the public that he has had foul wrong 
done unto him, his reputation as an honest writer sinks 
for ever beneath the sea of contemptuous oblivion. 
Who does not remember walking with Paley on the 
heath and picking up that memorable and wonderful 
watch, and sitting down to listen to the admirable phi- 
losophy imparted thereon, and to heed the charming 
instruction given upon its anatomy—if we may so call 
ii—and to mark with heart-burning enthusiasm the 
uv: > made by our ‘guide, philosopher, and friend ; and 
how he led us from the watch in his ha.d to the origin 
of all things reposing in the hand of God? Alas! we 
regret to state it—but for the sake of honesty it should 
be mentioned that that watch was stolen! It was ori- 
ginally the property of Bernard Nieuwentyt, and Paley 
filched it from him and exhibited it in England as his 
own!” We would suggest a translation of the entire 
work of Paley’s victim. 


Le 

Banxine 1n Greece.—'l'he rate of interest in Athens 
was usually 12 per cent. per annum, or rather one pet 
cent for every new moon. People who were about 
to go a journey left their money with their bankers 
upon interest, to receive it“ on their return.” In most 
of these bargains there were no witnesses, and some- 
times a banker would deny having received the mon- 
ey ; but if he did this more than once, he lost the con- 
fidence of the public. These bankers were, of course, 
money lenders, otherwise they would have no use for 
the money they had borrowed. The business of a 
banker consists in borrowing of one party and lending 
toanother ; and the difference in the rates of interest 
which he gives and receives forms the source of his 
profit. The bankers of Greece did not lend their 
money by discounting bills of exchange, as bills did 
not then exist ; but they lent it chiefly on personal se- 
curity to persons who were engaged in trade, or who 
wanted it forother purposes. They often lent to mer- 
chants who were fitting out a cargo fora foreign port. 
In this case the banker would send a person in the 
ship to receive payment of the loan, as soon as the 
cargo wassold. At other times the banker would 
wait for payment until the return of the ship. As the 
banker thus shared in the risks of the voyage, the rate 
of interest paid to him was sometimes so high as 30 
per cent. But though a banker might lend to a mer- 
chant for the purpose of fitting out a cargo, neither he 
nor any other citizen could send his money abroad, 
except in exchange for corn, or for some commodity 
allowable by law. He who suffered his money to be 
exported for other purposes was to be prosecuted—to 
have no writs or warrants issued against the persons 
to whom he had lent the money—and the archons 
were not to permit him to instiiute any trial in the ju- 
dicial courts. 

There were no usury laws at Athens. Every bank- 
er could charge or allow what rate of interest he pleas- 
ed; but if he agreed to one rate, he could not after- 
wards charge a higher rate. Among individuals usury 
w.s practiced to a great extent. The failure of a 
banker always caused a great sensation, and sometimes 
he was ob!'ged to hide himself, in order to escape the 
popular indignetion. A similar fee’ ng appears in af- 
ter times to be excited on such occasions in the Italian 
States. You are aware that the word “ bankrupt” 
arises from the practice of breaking the benches or 
se. ts in the market place of those Italian barkers who 
were unable to discharge their obligations—Hunt's 
Merchants’ Magazine, 





Harv Lives ror Lovers.—An eccentric old gen- 
tleman (says the Nottingham Mercury), who lives in 
the county of Linco!n, has just put in foree the follow- 
ing novel scheme, as a preventive to his daughter, 
a pretty gitl about twenty years of age, ma:iying a 
young man to whom she has been very much attached 
from her childhood. ‘The conjugal knot was to have 
been tied in the following year, but— 

“ How oft, alas! one hour will blast the hopes 

Of many years!” 
The old man, hearing of the foolish wager that has 
lately been made in Yorkshire by a gentleman to sell 
in two years one million boxes of lucifer matches, bas 
declared that his daughter shall not be given in maj’ 
riage until ber lover has pérformed a similar task, that 
is, that he shall sell one million boxes of lncifer match- 
es, and half a mi!lion packets of paste blacking; and 
that he shall only sell two boxes for a penny, and one 
cake of paste blacking for a penny, and not more than 
one shilling’s worth at atime The young man has 
willingly consented to comply with the old man’s wish, 
with a hope that he may sell them sooner than the ca- 
pricious father anticipates. He will commence in 
Nottingham next week, and from thence he will pass 
through the several towns of England till his mission | 
be completed. : 
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"Midst all this show of wealth and pride 
Of England’s boasted land 7 

For bread their children wildly ery, 
Where want alone appears; 

Too oft, alas! the sadreply— 
A wretched mother’s tears. 


The mournful homes of England! 
Around the cheerless hearth— 

Where erst were looks of household love, 
And sounds of household mirth; 

There childhood’s tale or woman’s song 
No more is gladly heard ; 

Victims of law ; protected wrong ; 
Each heart with grief is stirred. 


The wretched homes of England! 
How sad their dingy walls; 

Where on the toilers’ heart no more 
Bless’d Sabbath quiet falls; 

There mirth, with drunken riot fraught, 
Salutes the peaceful morn; 

And short-lived joy, of want begat, 
And crime of bondage born. 


The hovel homes of England! 
In crowded city lanes; 

They are darkling in each dirty nook 
Where rudest clamor reigns, 

Where dark disease and death embrace, 
Where want and filth abound; 

Where health hath left each care-worn face; 
There labor’s homes are found. 


The poor slave homes of England! 
May never hut or hall 

Have peace while England’s millions pine 
In such unholy thrall; 

Till they shall tread their fatherland 
As once their father’s trod; 

Fearing no power but heaven’s command, 
No master but their God! 





Day & Martin’s Brackine.--The following cor. 
ous history of Day & Martin’s blacking, by the man- 
ufacture of which the late Mr. Day amassed nearly 
500,000 pounds, will be perused with interest. \r. 
Martin was a native of Doncaster, and served his ap- 
prenticeship to a barber at Gainsborough, which place 
he qu ited for the great metropolis, where he became 
a jourrcyman to the father of Mr. Charies Day, his 
late partrer, and who carried on business some fifty or 
ay years since as a perfumer, in Tavistock street, 

ovent Garden. Mr. C. Day was alsoa friseur, but 
born in Loadon, and they both cut their way for afew 
years over the heads of their superiors, till the follow- 
ing circumstances heppened : 

Doncaster roves have always been attractive, and 
Mr. Martin iesolved to visit not only this scene of 
sport, but all his relatives. He accordingly arrived 
there, and sojourned at the house of his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Anthony Moore, who kept the Kings’ Arms, in 
Sepulchre-gate. At the same house a soldier wa: 
quartered, named Thomas Florry, who was a servant 
to Capt. Wilson, then on the recruiting service in that 
town ; the beautiful polish of Florry’s shoes caused 
the landlord not only to admire them, but eventually 
to obtain the blacking receipt for a quart of ale, whici 
was readily granied. This valuable document, asit 
afterwards proved to be, was presented to young Mar- 
tin on his return to London, and hence the magnificent 
edifice, No. 97 High Holborn, and its valuable appur- 
tenances. The‘ black diamond’ receipt was proffered 
to young Mr. Day, he having more of the ‘ ready’ than 
Mr. Martin, and soon after commenced business in 
small way. Schemes, of course, were easily resorted 
to, in the absence of ‘ puffs,’ prosaical and _ poetical, 19 
bring this shining liquid into notice, and among them, 
the following:—Nearly one hundred suits of lefi-of 
liveries were purchased in the purlieus of Petticoat 
Lane, London, and having engaged as many bodies* 
suiis, they were despatched alternately, to all parts 
London to inquire for Day & Martin’sblacking. The 
trick told; an article so much in request must be val 
uable, and the perfumers, oil men, grocers, &c., 800 
laid in a stock, and thus laid the foundation for an ia 
mense fortune. All went on prosperously for ma0y 
years; nothing went down but “ Day & Martin,” and 
they got up as rapidly, till at length Day, who org" 
nally had “ de monish,” made a proffer that himself or 
Martin shovld quit the concern on the receipt of £1), 
000. Martin being minus that sum, thought it adv 
sable to accept, and he accordingly withdrew 0° * 
handsome income, which amounted to nearly £1 
perannum. He built two houses at Doncaster, in 0° 
of which he resided for some time, and then remove 
with his family to Sheffield or its nefghborhood, whet 
he expired. The poor soldier has been dead may 
years, but his only reward was a quart of ale. 





Canapran Land ann Rattway Assoctatton.—4 
public meeting of the friends of the association ¥% 
held on the 14th, at 8, George-street, Euston-sq4*, 
London, “ for the purpose of explaining the objec ot 
the assoviation and the great benefits that will acct 
to those who become shareholders in this gre#! a 
tional undertaking.” Mr. Rowland Wilder occuP!*® 
the chair, and opened the business of the evening ” 
calling upon Mr. Campbell, the Secretary, ' explain 
the nature of the association, which he then proce’™ 
ed to do, announcing that this was the first of 2 ¢" 
of meetings to be held in the metropolis, with ® we 
to ascertain how far the people of the country were 
prepared to give the association their support. Hee 
plained that the seciety wasnot intended as 4 compe 
tion with any other emigration society ; they were quit 
willing that those who preferred to go to New 2° 
and, to the United States, or to Texas, should ¢ 
there ; but the association, considering that part of ¢ 
world the most fitted for their purpose, advocate 
colonisation of the nearest province belonging '° 
Britain—Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
moved the following resolution :—‘“ That unde 
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working classes may obtain remunerative 
vell-managed system of association for elevating 
thet social condition, and thereby securing the peace 
and prosperity of the empire.” Mr. Campbell then 
‘ned that it was proposed to make the institation 

4 joint stock society, with a capital of £2,000,000 ; 
this seemed an enormous sum, but they all knew 
hat the working classes had done and could do, by 
‘seul of association ; it was rare to raise the capi- 
tal by shares of £5 each, a the society intended, 
in addition to the primary object of the location of the 
land, to commence the construction of a railroad 
trom Halifax to Quebec, a distance of about 600 miles, 
which, besides furnishing employment,in its making, 
would establish that first necessary to the improvement 
of Janded property, a ready means of communication. 
Mr. Campbell then read the other two resolutions _ 
«9, That a well-organised system of colonisation is 
one admirably adapted to relieve the pressure of com- 
tition, and to furnish the working classes with an 
r rtunity of effectually and permanently bettering 
their condition. 3. That the plan proposed by the 
working classes to be carried into effect from their 
own sources, and called ‘The Canadian Land and 
Railway Investment Association,” seems to offer a 
large field for profitable employment to labor, skill, 
and capital, if conducted on the principles of associa- 
tion, and under a company authorised by royal 
charter.” Mr. Richard Mills seconded the resolu- 
tions, which were carried, and the meeting broke up. 


London Dispatch. 





A MAN WHO NEVER SAW A Piano.—One time an Ar- 
kansas man, a genuine character, who had been born 
and bred in the back woods happened to be in @ river 
town on the banks of the “ father of waters,” when 
one of its largest and magnificent steamboats was ly- 
ing at the pier. Our hero was magnificently clad in a 
wolf-skin cap, and blue home-spun trowsers thrust into 
his enormous cowhide boots. His huge red hands 
were adorned with brass rings, and several warts as 
large as nutmegs, which gave notice of his approach | 
as he walked, the rattle of the reptile. Attracted by 
the sound of music, the genius strolled on board the 
boat and accosted the captain. ‘“ Mornin,” stranger. 
Pretty pert music hereabouts. What mought it come 
out of?” “A Pianoforte, sir.” “Awhat?” “ Pian- 
oforte!” “Never hern of them ere things afore. — 
Where mought it be, stranger?” “In the lower cabin, 
sir.” “Mought I take a look at the thing ?”— 
“Certainly, sir, walk down.” 

The Arkansas man needed no further invitation.— 
He went “ down stairs” into the cabin, where two ta- 
bles were laid out for dinner. Walking up the nar- 
row ge between them, he swept off knives and 
forks, by the swing of his coat flaps, but so intent was 
he upon the music and the piano at the farthest end of 
the cabin that he heeded not the ruin he created. Ap- 
proaching the instrument he literally devoured it with 
hiseyes. ‘The young lady who was ceated at it con- 
tinued playing, and the stranger was wrapt in silent 
wonder. 

At length when the sound ceased, he raised his cap 
respectfully and addressed the audience: “ Ladies, I 
am much oblised to you for the kindness you have 
done me. I never heard one of them afore, and never 
"spect to again.” You appear to be very much pleased 
with it, observed a lady. “ Why, yes, ma’am, I am— 
some-what—and perhaps I should like it better if I had 
an ear for music—like my brother. Yes, I like it well 
enough—but it my brother Dick could only hear that 
’ere thing, ladies, he tear his shirt and fall right thru’ 
“” 








Tue Monster Depron oF THE Worip.—The sum 
of indebtedness of that conglomerate of hamanity 
which we call England, is so prodigiously great that 
it should be always referred to as a standard of size, 
and instead of saying as high as a mountain, as big as 
a church door, as long as from here to yonder, &c., it 
would give a much livelier idea of height, breadth, 
length, or vice versa to say it is as big as the debt of 
England, but then, as there is nothing else in the world 
half so great, the hyberbolical extravagance of such a 
comparison might destroy its effect. An ingenious 
author has taken the pains to make the following sta- 
tistical estimate of the English debt : 

“Its weight in gold would be 6,282 tons ; in silver, 
120,000 tons ; its transportation in gold would require 
6 ships of 250 tons each; 12,581 horse carts, each 
carrying half a ton, and forming a procession of 25 
miles in length, of 281,769 soldiers, each carrying 50 

. in sovereigns, piled one upon another, they would 
be 710 miles in height ; laying them side by side, and 
touching each other, they would form a chain of gold 
of 11,048 miles in length, or nearly twice the circum- 
erence of the moon; the same amount in one pound 
hotes, sewed together, would carpet a turnpike road 40) 
feet broad and 1040 miles long, or from Land’s End 
'o John O’Groat’s and half way back again ; if sewed 
together end to end, they would form a bandage reach- 
ug four times round the world, or sixteen times round 
the moon ; divide the debt equally among the inhabi- 
‘ants of the world, and each person, man, woman, or 
child, of every color, would receive as their share, 16s; 
Would require 476 ships of 250 tons each to trans- 
port it in silver from Mexico (provided the mines in 
that country could furnish it,) and after reaching Eng- 

nd, 240,000 one horse carts, carrying half a ton 
tach, making a procession 677 miles long, or 5,000,000 

men carrying 50|bs each, to deposit in the vaults, prior 
‘0 its issue for the redemption of outstanding pledges.” 

English reformers need not trouble themselves to 
fradicate particular evils in their government, for while 
the people of that country have to pay out of their 

Y earnings, the interest on such a debt, there can 

20 let up to the nuisances and indignities which they 
‘uffer, Rappily for us, in our country, we have no 
debt at all in comparison with that of England. 





exon. —In the time of Henry VIII., we find di- 
re “to examine every night the sTRaw of the 
aw bed, that no daggers might be concealed there- 
had A writer in 1577, mentions three things in Eng- 

n¢, marvelously altered for the worse: the multi- 


~0e of chimneys lately erected ; the increase of lodg- | 


aes and the exchange of tureen (earthen) platters 
°pewter, and wooden spoons into silver and tin. 





by} ties are intermingled with ecclesiasiical pageantry ; 
the theatrical effect is enhanced by its being an evening 
performance, The exterior of the Benasts in Rinminaiods 


t the brilliancy outside is eclipsed by the blaze 


the interior which, studded with candles and chanda- 
liers, looks more like a saloon of pleasure than a tem- 


ple of 
The 


each side, leaving the centre free ; for there are neith- 
er pews nor seats of any !'nd in the Russ’.n churches. 
The entrance of the bridegroom is we'comed by a 
chant from the choristers, who take a leading part in 
the ceremoay, no instrumental music being allowed in 


the Greek chu:ches; and a bridesman immedietely, 
hurries to the residence of the b ‘de to notify that her 


intended is awaiting her. This is often intimated 
graceiully and silently by the presentation of a bouquet 
of flowers. On the b.‘de’s arrival, the choristers again 


chant a welcome, and she takes her place among her 


friends. 


The dress of the bride is as sumptuous as jewels 


and the most costly articles can make it, if the means 
of her family admit of such a display. She is ushered 
into the assembly by a kind of procession, headed by 
one of her own family, bearing be‘ore him the richly 
ornamented picture of her saint, which is destined to 
occupy acornero her future apartment, and which, 
during the ceremony, is placed onthe high altar. A 
small temporary altar, or reading desk, covered wiih 
rose-co'ored silk,and ornamented with silver frin 
and lace is placed in the ceatre of the parquette, at 
which the priest officiates. The service is long, and 
consists in reading the lives of Abraham and Sarah, 
an exhortaton to the new couple, and much singing. 
The rings are exchanged at the beirothal, and there- 
fore that symbol forms no part of the service. 

The pair bearing lighted tapers in their hands, and 
he ving large gilt crowns held over their heads wa'k 
th ice round the altar, grasp'ng the priest’s robes, and, 
during the exhortation, they st-nd on a large piece of 
rch silk, which becones the pevquisite of the priest. 
This portion of the ceremony being concluded, the 
sacrament is admin‘steyed, and the new married 
couple proceed to the grand altar, where they pros- 
trate themselves, with forehead to the ground, before 
the various pictures of the saints, and kiss them, with 
many crossings aud genuflections. The congratula- 
tions of the friends now follow ; the line of demerca- 
tion is broken through, and all parties assembled, both 
men and women, kiss each o her. 

A brilliant supper awaits the whole narty at the 
house (generally) of the parents of the bride ; danc- 
ing is kept up to a late hour, and not urfrequcatly the 
pleasures of the table degenerate into excesses, Su- 
perstition. permits only of certain days for the perfor- 
mance of the marriage ceremony, care being taken to 
avoid the eve of any feast or particular prayer day. 
Previous to the marriage the betrothed parties are 
naturally subject to the quizzings and sly jokes of their 
friends, including one singular custom, to which they 
are expected to conform. At the dinner table, if any 
one in filling his glass cries, “Garkoe, garkoe,” 
(bitter, bitter) the bridegroom elected is considered 
bound to remedy the alleged evil by kissing his in- 
tended.—Thompson’s Life in Russia. 





Netson.—Human nature is very frail. No man 
ever had astrong sense of it under the influence of 
a sense of justice, than Lord Nelson. He was loath 
to inflict punishment ; and when he was obliged as 
he called it, ‘to endure the torture of seeing a man 
flogged,” he came out of his cabin with a hurried 
step, ran into the gangway made his bow to the 
General, and reading the articles of war the culprit 
had infringed, said, “* Boatswain do your duty.” The 
lash was instantly applied and consequently the 
the sufferer exclaimed, “* Forgive me,Admiral,forgive 
me!’ On such an occasion, Lord Nelson would look 
round with wild anxiety, and if all his officers kept 
silence,he would say, “ What! none of you speak for 
him. Avast! cast him off; and then add to the suffer- 
ing culprit, ** Jack, in the day of battle remember 
me!” and he became a good fellow in future. A 
poor man was about to be flogged—a landsman—and 
few pitied him. His offence was drunkenness. As he 
was being tied up, a lovely girl, contrary to all rules, 
rushed through the officers, and falling on her knees 
clasped Nelson’s hand, in which were the articles of 
war, exclaiming, “Pray, forgive him, your honor, and 
he shall never offend again.” ** Your face,” said the 
Admiral, “is a security for his good behavior. Let him 
go ; the fellow cannot be bad who has such a lovely 
creature in his care.”” This man rose to be a Lieuten- 
ant. 





How Easity we are Decetven !—Hats, like um- 
brellas, aie, at boarding-houses and hotels, frequently 
reckoned “common stock.” Ata certain place we 
wot of, on Third street,where a lot of would-be-upper- 
ten young men get their ‘bread and dinner,” an “At- 
torney at Law” of our acquaintance has lost some half 
dozen of Dodd’s best. One day last week, when he 
came out from dinner, his fifth or sixth was missing— 
he looked high and low, but the hat was gone for good. 
The next day when he came to dinner, he wore a new 
one of the latest style, and of rere, glossy finish. It 
was the admiration of the boarders, As a matter of 
security, it was noticed, when the hat sat on the table, 
that our friend had n‘cely written on a piece of paper 
and pasted in the front part of the inside; what we 
shall call “J. Joaes, Atto, ney at Law.” While at din- 


ner, some wag cut out a piece of paper of the same | 


size, wrote on it “7'. Jens, Attorney at Law,” and 
stuck it neatly over Mr. Jones’ card. Of course when 
Mr. Jones returned where his hat “used to was” it 
woes’nt thar. “ Who's Jenks?” he inquired, after wait- 
ing till the boarders had got their hats and this one 
stood alone on thetable. Taking it up he tried it on, 
first this way and then that. “ Pretty good hat,” he 
soliloquised, “but not a touch ‘o mine—that fit so nice- 
ly—never had one fit beter. Whofthe deuce is Jenks? 
——never can wear this—it’s a shocking fit.” Thus he 
discoursed in broken sentences till he found he would 
be obliged to put up with the “shocking fit” or go hat- 
less. Day after day he inquired for Jenks, but no such 
fel'ow had been ebout. The wag kept his secret and 


| Jones had rot the least “scent” ot “the rat.” 


When Jones began to grow careless about his enqui- 





guests and friends invited to be present appear 
in full dress, and are marshalled to the respect‘ ve sides 
of the building appropriated to them by a mposter of 
the ceremonies for the occasion; the friends of each 
cf the contracting parties being grouped together on 
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vone day, the wag took off Mr. Jenks’ | out interest, f F two thousand ‘two hundred he had paid 





; 


: tthat of Mr. Jones to the light again.— | Pete somé months previous. 
as m7 came out from dinner, and found the “ best} It wasa regularshave, only the shaver became the 


ly returned, he was exceedingly pleased— |shavee. 

Jenks’ hat gone—his there ! Our friend, from whom we had the story, said he ne- 
A number of the boarders had been let into the se- | ver heard whether Pete ever renewed the operation. 
cret. They congratulated him—spol.e in raptures of | We can only add, that we have often wished we had 

the hat! “Yes,” he replied, “ this is something of a | such a cousin in London.—N. O. Bulletin. 
hat—capital fit—fine finish—good body. ‘That other 
hat was no hat at all alongside this. That Jenks musi 
be a deaced scamp! Where in thunder has he gone to? 
He must have known he stole my hat. Why, here’s 
the card, plain as ever!” 

The chap who played the trick now stepped up— 
showed Jenks’ card and where it fit! Jones look 
daggars at first, but could not withstand the gyfaw 
which greeted him. He stood “treat” for the crowd, 
and was set down “a mighty good fellow!” He has 
has had no trouble with hats since.—Cincinnati | 4 
Times. 


hh TE — 
What's in a Name ? 


The following is a good hit at the silly practice so 
prevalent in this country, of giving to new towns and 
villages, the names which have been for many centu- 
ries applied to distinguished places in Europe or Asia, 
instead of the more euphonious and appropriate terms 
which may be found among the Aborgines :-— 

“Tt was almost night when the steamboat left the 
ock, and soon as it grew dark, our travellers went up 
on to the promenade deck to louk at the stars, and to 
enjoy the nove'ty of being afloat in the night. While 

Turtenine Apventure.—We heard the other day a they were leaning over the railing, making their re- 
story related by an old sailor, Captain Jacobs, which marks on every thing that struck them as being curious 
made @ at impression upon us, and which we wish |* 8t'® ager approached them witha segar in his mouth, 
we could repeat with the urction of the nautical phra- and after listening to their conversation a few moments 
seology of the worthy narrator. he ventured to address them. 

It occurred during the last war. The captain, who ‘Charming evening, gentlemen,’ said the stranger. 
isa native of Plymouth, was running on the coast, in |. ‘Yes, sir, it is very lovely,’ replied Jeremiah ; ‘I was 
a sehooner laden with flour. He had nearly reached |J¥*t remarking to my young friend here,that the solemn 
his destination, when he was overhauled by the enemy’s grandeur of che scene was very impressive.” 
frigate, who ordered him peremptorily to heave a line |. ‘Upon my soul,’ said the stranger, ‘I was just think- 
aboard. There was no resisting the command, for | '9& that very thing myself; what a liquid appearance 
the schooner was without arms and the tender full of the water has?” ’ ba 
marines and sailors armed to the teeth, with pistols, Very,’ replied Jeremiah ; ‘it isa pleasant thing to 
cutlasses and muskets. The captain had a light bu. a travel where there is such a constant succession of 
fair breeze aloft, his sails drew, and he was driving near | "€¥ and surprising scenes, that one has hardly time to 
a reet, the entrance to which he was perfectly familiar | 4W¢!! upon his own bad feelings. 
with, and once inside which, he was sure of making - es,’ responded the stranger ; but Ihave got sick 
po.t, undisturbed by the tender. of it, and I am now going home to settle down quietly 
In this view, be ordered one of his men forward with | °° ™Y own farm, where I can eat my own eggs and 

a line, and ina clear stentorian voice ; perfectly audi- | drink my own cider. ' 
| ble on hoard the tender, sung out— ‘Alt! there’s a pleasure in that too,’ said Jeremiah. 
| “ Heove your line aboard!” then added in a whis- | ‘Pty have you travelled much ?” 


|per, soasto be heard only by his men, “heave it ‘Not much,’ said the stranger ; ‘Ihave been as far 
| sho as Rome, and once I was as fur from hum as Batavia. 


I have gota sister married in Vienna, which I go to 

tosee once a year; and once in a great while I go to 

see my uncle in Pekin.’ ° 
“You must have been a very great traveller, said 











The Yankee sailor caught the hint, and “hove” ac- 
| cording to directions. The end of the tine fell splash- 
ing into the water. A 

High above the execration of the English officer : 
commanding the tender, rose the roar of the indignant Jeremiah. : ae 
Ya. ‘ee skipper. ‘I don’t call that nothing at all,’ said the stranger; ‘1 

“Is that the way you heave a line, you lubberly son mean to go to Niagara next fall.” és 
ofa land crab? MHeave the line ship-shape, you lub- How long since you were in Batavia?’ asked Jere- 
ber, or I’Il cut your liver out. Heave it short.” miah. flab 

Again the line fell short ; and the Yankee captain ‘Only last spring,’ replied the stranger. 
and the English captain vied wih each other in show- ‘Our house has some correspondence in Batavia,’ 
ering imprecations and invectives on the head of the said Jeremiah ; ‘we received a large consignment from 
“b undering land-lubber.” Meanwhile the breeze bo- them last week. . I suppose you know the firm of Gutt- 
gan to fieshen the schooner drawing nearer to the stiver & Gruntwitchel ? . 
reef. ‘No, I can’t say I did, said the stranger. ‘I thought 

Again and again the order to heave was given, with I knowd all the merchants in that place, too. Have 
the same tnde,tone and addition, and the same result. | ‘bey been long in business ? ‘ 
The English n began to smell a rat, and just as the |. ‘Ob, it in avery old house,’ replied Jeremiah ; ‘our 
Yankee skipper thiew himself flat upon the deck, and fi. a1 have been in correspondence with them for a great 
made his men follow his «xample, the report of a dozen | ™@"Y years. And pray what is the quality of the cot- 
muskets was heard, and a shower of bullets came | fe there?’ asked Jeremiah. , 
whistling through the rigging. ‘The worst stuff I ever swallowed in my life !— 

“Let them fire and be darned,” said the Yankee, | ®° hing l'ke as good as you get at the Eagle, in Pal- 
“T’ll show them a clean pair of heels.” myre, I would as soon drink the water out of the 

—~ woul te tiller between his heels, as he lay Grand Canawl,’ replied the stranger with some warmth. 





ypon the deel, he ran the schooner cleverly inside the |__ “Yur account does not agree with my impressions 
reef. at all, said Jeremiah ; ‘I thought the coffee was very 
They were soon out of gun-shot from the baffled ten- fine. a okt 
der. Up went the stripes and stars with a hearty cheer All humbug" said the stranger; ‘ itis not worth 
from the sailors, and an old, one-eyed sea-dog pulled that. ; a 
out a fife and gave them Yankee Doodle in strains as o —— must be a very interesting spot said Jere- 
ah. 


melodious as the triumphant notes of a porker that had 
escaped the butcher’s knife. Captain Jacob saved his 
bacon and his flour too.— Maine Democrat. 


‘So-so,’ said the stranger ; ‘ the fact is, it was built 
up too suddenly. Folks said ’twas a very flourishing 
place, and so ’twas; but ’twas all flourish ; and now 
it’s going down hill fast enough.’ 

‘Perhaps its rise was too sudden,’ replied Jeremiah, 
‘but it was always a matter of wonder to me how such 
a city ever sprung up at all in such a place. 

‘It is no wonder at all to me, said the stranger; ‘it 
was all done by speculators.’ 

‘Not unlikely,’ replied Jeremiah ; ‘human nature has 
doubtless been the same in all ages; and I suppose 
there were speculators even among the Palmyrenes.’ 

The stranger now perceived that his segar had gone 
out while he had been talking to our travellers, and he 
left them to geta light.” 





A Snave.—A Kentucky friend some years since re- 
lated to us the following anecdote, as having actually 
occurred in that State. 

There was a roystering sort of fellow named Peter 
Russell, but usually called Pete Russell, who owned a 
good deal of property, and therefore had a pecuniary 
responsibili.y, though he was always in want of mo- 
ney, and frequently in the hands of shavers. 

On one occasion he went to a certain accommodating 
friend, to borrow two thousand dollars. “ Yes,” said 
his friend, “ Pete, I will lend you the two thousand 
doliars, and without interest too, if you will give me 
your bill for the amount on Londop.” 

“ Oh, no,” replied Pete, “I can’t stand that. If I 
give you a bill on London, the cursed thing will be 
back on me here under protest, in four months at farth- 
est, and then I must pay the amount and twenty per 
cent. damages. That’s too deepa dig.” 

« Well,” said Shylock, “ that is cutting it rather fat, 
I acknowledge, but I will tell you, Pete, what I will 
do—lI will take your bill on London for two thousand 
dollars, and pay you for it two thousand two hundred, 
. when it comes back protested, you will have to 





The Pauper’s Death Bed. 
BY MRS. SOUTHEY. 


Treav softly—bow the head— 
In reverent silence bow— 
No passing bell doth toll— 
Yet an immortal sou! 
Is passing now. 


—— NN eee ——EE 


Stranger! however great, 
With holy reverence bow; 
There’s one in that poor shed— 
One by that paltry bed— 
Greater than thou. 


refund the two thousand dollars and twenty per cent. 
damages, making together two thousand four hundred 
which will leave me only two hundred dollars.” 

“ Agreed,” said Pete, “ lam willing to stand that.” 

So down they sat to prepare the documents. 

« But who the deuce shall I draw upon in London ?” 

said Pete. “ Ido not know a living soul there.” 

« Tt is perfectly immaterial whom you draw upon,” 

said his friend. “So far as I am concerned, I am wil- 
| ling you should draw upon the town pump.” 

“ By Jove!” said Pete, “ LT have it—Ill draw upon 
my cousin, the Duke of Bedford.” 

It will be recollected that the family name of his 
| grace is Russell, and Pete was in the habit of boasting 
| that he descended from the same stock. So Pete “ let 
fly his kite” fortwo thousand dollars on his grace of 
Bedford, and received the stipulated amount of two | 
thousand two hundred dollars. The bill, of course,had | 
to be sent to London, to be presented to his grace, and | 
regularly protested, in order to establish a legal claim 
upon the drawer. One morning it was accordingly 
found,with other documents, on the table in the Duke’s 
stady, having been left for acceptance or payment. 

“ And who,” said his grace of Bedford, taking up the 

bill, and addressing his man of business, “ is this Peter 
| Russell, that is drawing on me for two thousand dol- | 
lars? I never heard ot him before, and do not know 
| by what authority he does so.” 

«“T am equally ignorant, your grace,” said the stew- 
ard. “I know nothing of him.” 

« Well,” said his grace, after musing a moment, “ it | 
is very probable now, that he is some poor and distant 
branch of my family, who has wandered oer off there 
to the wiles of Kentucky, and is in distress; the amount aa ; ae 
|is but a trifle; let the bill be paid ;’ and paid it was. The Sua eternal _— Ps 

In due course of time Pete’s friend got back two | The new immortal wa es- 
thousand dollars, less banker’s commissions, and with- | Wakes with his God. 


Beneath that beggar’s roof, 

Lo! death doth keep his state ; 
Enter—no crowds attend— 
Enter—no guards defend 

This palace gate. 





That pavement, damp and cold 
No smiling courtiers tread ; 
One silent woman stands, 
Lifting with meagre hands 
A dying head. 


No mingling voices sound— 
An infant wail alone ; 

A sob suppress’d—again 

That short, deep gasp, and then 
The parting groan. 


i 


Oh! change--Oh! wond’rous change— 
Burst are the prison bars— 

This moment there, so low, 

So agonized, and now 
3eyond the stars! 


Oh! change—stupendous change! 
There lies the soulless clod ; 
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impoverish the laborer and to render every cond 
is to come, and can only come from the new application 
vf Christian ples, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social i utions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Wrirram Evceey Cuannino, 
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OG Our friends in the different Arritatep Unions, 
that pay the rent of Twetve Dottars prescribed by the 
Constitution, are earnestly requested to remit the amount 
of a half year’s subscription, at their earliest possible con- 
venience. Nothing but a conseientious punctuality on the 
part of those, from whom contributions to the annual rent 
are expected, will enable the Executive Committee of the 
Parent Union to conduct their operations with any degree 
of success, Every man who holds the principles of Social 
Harmony and feels himself pledged to their support and 
diffusion has an ample field for persevering effort. Friends! 
let no one be wanting in the great straggle which aims at 
the complete social emancipation of Humanity ! 











European Affairs. 

The latest advices trom Europe by the Steamer 
America, which left Liverpool on the 16th ult., are of 
a more interesting character than any which we have 
been called to give an account of for some time past. 

Disturbances of a serious nature have broken out in 
the South of Inexanp, which show that the spirit of an 
abused people has not been wholly extinguished by the 
heartless tyranny of their oppressors. ‘The first rising 
commenced on the 12th, at Waterford, by an attack on 
the mail ; this was succeeded by an attempt to blow 
up the bridge of Granney over the Suir, in order tb ob- 
struct the advance of the military ; a skirmish between 
the insurgents and police took place at Portlaw, which 
ended in the retreat of the former, afier ten rounds, 
with a lossoftwo men. A body of not less than 4,000 
rebéls were encamped on Aheny Hill, in the county of 
Tipperary, armed with pikes and rifles, and under the 
command of Richard O'Gorman. Several rencontres 
had taken place between the police and the rebels, but, 
according to the latest accounts, no general conflict 
had ensued, and an outward tranquility, at least, had 
been restored. 

The causes which led to this insurrection are stated 
to be of a social rather than of a political character. 
It was the spontaneous outbreak of the peasantry, 
goaded to despezation, by the pangs of destitution and 
the prospect of starvation. The accursed system of 
land monopoly, which regards the rent of the owner, 
as of more importance than the life of the tenant, has 
reduced the mass of the people to a state of degrada- 
tion, compared with which the sertdom of the middle 
ages, and the slavery of the present century, may, in 
many respects, be deemed an enviable position. This 
has been aggravated and embittered by the influence 
of the mercantile system of England, which, in the 
rage of unlimited competition, turns men’s hearts into 
stone, and makes them reckless of the social miseries, 
which are its inevitable result. It is said that the hell- 
ish tyranny of the landlords iscarried to such a de- 
gree of atrocity, that scarce a sack of wheat, or a 
basket of potatoes is sent to the market, without its 
being attended by some grim myrmidon of authority, 
who stands ready to clutch the price of blood, as it is 
paid by the purchaser, while the tamished laborer by 
whose toil and sweat the crop has been produced, re- 
ceives less than the pork-parings of poor Saxon Gurth 

in the forest. Is it surprising that these down-trodden 
worms should turn and writhe beneath the iron foot 
that grinds them in the dust?) Can man on earth, or 
God in Heaven, bear long with a social system, by 
which a few are thus fattened on the tears and blood 
of their brothers? Is it not time to seek for the laws 
of social harmony, when actual cannibalism is the or- 
der of the day? 

It appears that the late rebellion was participated in 
by eminent Roman Catholic dignitaries, to an extent, 
far surpassing the strongest suspicion. Besides the ev- 
idence that is found aguinst several of the ordinary 
parish pries*s, not less than four Prelates, and one of 
them an Archbishop, are said to be implicated in the 
recent transactions. This account conflicts with the 
previous statements on this subject, and further disclo- 
sures ore necessary, before we can safely form an 
opinion. 

In France, the Constitution was still the subject of 
a protracted discussion in the Assembly. The provi- 
sion, pledging the State to find labor for the working 
people, has been rejected by a large majority. 

The commission appointed to regulate the indemnity 
to be paid to the French colonists, in consequence of 
the abolition of slavery, meet every day. It appears 
that three plans have been proposed ; the first denies 
the right of the colonists to an indemnity, but accords 
it to their necessities ; the second recognizes the right 
of the colonists to a full indemnity, aceording to the 
value of the slaves emancipated ; the third plan fixes 
the indemnity at f.120,000,000 (£4,800,000,) to be 
divided amongst the colonists. Several delegates 

from the colonies have been examined by the commis- 
sion. 

On the 10th inst.,as an officer was walking in the 
garden of Gen. Cavatonac’s residence, in the Rue de 
Varennes, he was fired at from, it was supposed, a house 
in the Rue de Babylone. There is little doubt he was 
taken for Gen. Cavaignac 

It is announced that a decree of the Executive Gov- 


ment is entirely false. 

The committee of the National Assembly to which 
M., de Mowrnot’s proposition, to the effect of trans- 
porting the insurgents of Jane to Algeria, was referred, 
has recommended its adoption as a measure of justice 
and bumanity, as well as of general safety and wise 
policy. The committee appointed by the Minister of 
Marine to examine the question, also proposed Algeria 
as the place of transportation, and the Ministers, con- 
curring in that opinion, are said to intend shortly to in- 
vite the Assembly to recall its decree of the 27th of 
June, which excluded Algeria from the colonies of 
France to which the insurgents might be transported. 

A great number of workmen of Paris—20,000 it is 
said—are anxious to go with their families as colonists 
to Algeria, since such want of work and consequent 
distress exist at Paris, but they require an advance 
from the state. A meeting of the mayors of Paris was 
recently held at the Hotel de Ville, under the presiden- 
cy of the prefect of the Seine, and resolutions were 
passed calling on the Government to encourage the 
proposed emigration of the working classes. A com- 
mittee has been formed to act on behalf of the work- 
men, and it warmly supports the demand of the may- 
ors. 

The Government is determined to carry out a sys- 
tem for the colonization of Algeria on an extensive 
scale. General de Lamoricrere has drawn up a bill on 
the subject, which has been submitted to the committee 
on the affairs of Algiers. Algiers is also to be made 
a penal colony, and a committee, which has been con- 
sidering the question, has drawn up a report, in which 
it recommends that all persons sentenced to more than 
two years’ imprisonment shall be transported to the 
colonies, and to Algeria in preference to any other. 

In the course of the debate on this subject, M. T'arers 
emitted a tedious speech, filled with the vapid com- 
mon-places of the laissez-faire system, which seems 
to have caused more sensation on both sides, than it 
deserved. We give a few specimens of it. 


M. Thiers said, that he and his friends attached the 
greatest importance to the constitution. They had not 
desired nor founded the Republic; they accepted it loy 
ally and sincerely. In the eyes of every honest man and 
every good citizen a legal Government was entitled to re- 
spect. They had neither flattered nor betrayed monarchy ; 
and they should neither flatter nor betray the Republic. 
They would tell it the truth. They had never conspired, 
and never should conspire. The instrument with which 
they wished to effect the happiness of their country be- 
ing broken, they would continue the work under the Re- 
public. They desired the welfare and grandeur of France, 
a national policy, and they would pursue the realization 
of those objects in the future as they had in the past. 
The question before the Assembly was not a mere ques- 
tion of political economy—it was a social question. It 
was not enough to ridicule the old seience; if the Social- 
ists had anything but dangerous generalities to expound, 
any secret to disclose, they would be guilty not to pro- 
claim itfromthetribune. In the name of society in peril, 
he summoned them to make known their remedies. He 
had listened to them with the attention they merited, and 
hitherto he had found nothing serious, nothing new in 
their doctrines. Society rested on property, liberty, and 
competition. Its principle was labor, without which man 


would be the most miserable of beings, and society itself 


plunged into misery. God and society told man, “ Work, 
work, and you will receive the reward of your labor. The 


produce of your toil shall be your peeneens and that of 


your children.’ And man labored to the end of his life 
supported by that consolatory assurance. The prosperity 
of a country was to be judged from the more or less re- 
spect enjoyed by property. In the East. where that re- 
spect least existed, the soil was neglected, because it was 
most exposed to the rapacity of despotism; it was aban- 
doned to slaves) Trade alone was there in honor, be- 
cause capital was more easily screened from rapacity. 
Where property was respected, the land recovered its 
importance, industry flourished, usary disappeared, and 
money was abundant. By liberty he (M. Thiers) did not 
mean political, he meant social liberty, which allowed a 
man to choose his profession. The old society told man, 
“Labor: if you are skilful you will become rich; if not, 
you will be poor; labor, at your risks and perils,” It 
explained to him the laws of contracts. Some men suc- 
ceeded, because they were more highly gifted than oth- 
ers, or favored by circumstances; some who were rich be- 
came poor, and vice versa. As to competition, M. Thiers 
miintained that it was not the peeple who suffered by it. 
The operative had been better paid since theintroduction 
of machinery; he was no longer a beast of burden, he 
was more comfortably clothed, and had been benefitted in 
many other respects by the improvements introduced in 
industry. M. Thiers then proceeded to examine the doc- 
trines of the four Socialist sects. The first, the Commun- 
ists, said he, denied the right of property, and, conse- 
quently, of liberty. Should their doctrines prevail, they 
would create an idle and slavish society. No man would 
labor for the community. A patriot was ready to die, but 
not to work for the country. The second system, that of 
association, was characterized by M. Thiers as anarehy in 
industry and aeeey- He next referred to the system 
of M. Proudhon, who wished to create chepness, and be- 
gan by proposing that a law be passed to effect a reduc 
tion of 25 per cent. in all property, salaries, &c., and his 
object would then be attained. Those were the pitiful 
schemes of which their authors were so proud and with 
which they imagined to reform the world! The right to 
labor was not less absurd. The partisans of that right 
only sought to remedy the condition of the operatives in 
the towns,who were to the country operative as one to thir- 
ty-six. When theworkmen should come to claim labor from 
the state, how could the latter employ them? It could not 
employ them in manufacturing silk, lace, and jewelry ; 
it ought to open national workshops, where the silk weav 
ers and jewellers would be employed in works which, not 
being familiar to them, must of course be unproductive. 
The state would be often obliged to propose to them to 
expatriate themselves, to proceed to Brittany, Normandy, 
Africa; and everybody knew how such a proposition had 
been responded to by the insurgents of June. If that 
right was inscribed in the constitution, its full execution 
would be insisted upon by the unemployed laborer. The 
state could only give him wherewith to enable him to live, 
and he would demand, in virtue of that right, the wages 
he was accustomed to earn. “Remember,” exclaimed M. 
Thiers, “the 14th article of the Charter of the Restora 

| tion, and beware of arming our now Sovereign with an- 

| other 14th article.” In conclusion, he stated that, if the 

| systems proposed were to be realized, the indigentpopula- 
tien would be the only and real sufferers; that, if the 
property of those who were called rich was to be sold, its 


ernment, signed by Gen. Cavaignac, will shortly ap- | preseeds would not amount to one year’s revenue of 


pear, restoring the effigy of Napoleon to the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor, and placing the device of the 
Republic on the reverse. 

Gen. Cavaiguac is at present occupied with the vin- 


‘rance, and, as the classes the Socialists intended to re- 
lieve would be the first and only victims, he appealed to 
the humanity and justice of the Assembly not to inscribe 
the right to lubor on the constitution. 


M. Billault unexpectedly opposed the arguments of 


to procure dockmente willy witigumss Malis state-| the: 
speech, which was not concluded when | 
left. M. Lamartine seemed 


{} 
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parties. He could not yote in favor of the amend-| children 


ment of M. Mathieu (de la Drone)—he would sup- 
port, as far as possible, the project of the committee. 
He demanded mutual concessions and i 

He protested in favor of the intentions and conduct of 
the Provisional Government on the question of labor. 

IraLy continues to be disturbed by popular out- 
breaks. On the 2d ult. a riot commenced in Genoa, 
on account of the expulsion of De Boni, a. radical 
writer, which terminated in his reeall. A fresh insur- 
rection took place at Leghorn on the 2d and 3d ult., 
and at the date of the latest accounts the insurgents 
appear to have remained masters of the town. 

The Porg has declined accepting the terms ot the 
Convention with Marshal Welden. Letters and jour- 

@als from Rome represent the condition of the Pope as 
precarious. Five cardinals had left the city at once, 
namely, Gizzi, Ferretti, Ossini, Lambruschini, and 
Della Genga. Report goes so far as to accuse Cardi- 
nal Ferretti of having conceived the very unlikely plan 
of summoning a conclave at Malta for the purpose of 
proceeding to the election of a new Pope, in case the 
chair of St. Peter should be vacated. 

The accounts from Sictiy are discouraging for the 
cause of the people. A large body of Neapolitan 
troops left Naples on the 30th of August, in several 
war steamers, and after a terrible bombardment, ef- 
fected the capture of Messina. 

The advices from Austria are by no means satis- 
factory to the Conservative interest. Great disquiet 
and gloom prevailed there on account of the sullen dis- 
position of the workmen, who, no longer able to sus- 
tain themselves in open conflict, had recourse to secret 
assassination. The Wiener Zeitung, the official or- 
gan of the Austrian Government, states that the ne- 
gotiations for a peace with the King of Sardinia have 
as yet made little progress, and that the Austrian Govy- 
ernment have resolved to proceed at once with the re- 
generation of the Lombardo-Venitian kingdom. De- 
puties from the different provinces will therefore as- 
semble at Verona to give their advices on the subject 
of the new Constitution of the country, on the basis of 
the greatest liberty and a proper consideration of na- 
tionality. “ The interior administration of the Lom- 
bardo-Venitian kingdom,” adds the Wiener Zeitung, 
“ will be exclusively Italian.” 


Five Days Uhter. 


The Steamer Hermann arrived on Wednesday, 
bringing intelligence up to the evening of the 20th ult. 
The excitement in IReanp still continues ; universal 
apprehension prevails ; the military are constantly on 
the alert ; but as yet the rebellion has assumed no defi- 
nite shape. From France, we learn that Prince Lovis 
Naro.son has been elected for Moselle, and his party 
are daily gaining strength. The popularity of Cavaie- 
wac is on the decline, and it is not improbable that he 
may be compelled to resign the Dictatorship. Several 
eases of cholera have occurred in Paris. In Vienna, 
we find trouble brewing. The disturbances which have 
recently threatened to convulse the city, have not been 
suppressed, and by the last accounts Vienna was de- 
clared to be inastate of siege, and it was said the 
Emperor would again be forced to seek safety in 
flight. 

EE 
Progress. 

It would be a curious parallel, and not unprofitable 
to consider, were we to regard the ages of history, or of 
man’s great progression, in comparison, point for point, 

“with the paces and movements of an individual; and 

the circumstances of different times as the varying level 
over which the journey is accomplished. It would give 
usa sort of typical account of various kinds of pro- 
gress,and really afford no bad hypothesis of the peculiar 
attitudes of certain times. There would be retrogres- 
sion, or moving backwards, with danger of extinction 
ina pitfall,or against a rock, for the march of the savage 
state; as typified,with various diversities of speed, in the 
American Indian, the Australian, and the New Zeal- 
ander. There would be immobility or rest, with its 
three modes, of lying, sitting and standing, for the sta- 
tionary condition of barbarian nations, as China, India, 
Japan, whose very conservatism is evidence of dimin- 
ished vitality and small power of change, as the pre- 
servation of the mummy is owing it to its utter dry- 
ness. Finally for the history and present state of ciyi- 
lization, there would remain the idea of onward move- 
ment ; embracing, however, all that is valuable in the 
two former states, but with a difference according to 
its own intelligent character. Thus when a halt takes 
place in the face of national or universal difficulties,;when 
an old system is abruptly concluded, and a deep place 
must be leapt to gain the opposite bank, there will be 
for its symbol a rest, to measure the leap with a care- 
ful eye ; a running back (although not the ecrab-like 
retrocession of savagery) for the sake of the spring ; 
and then a glorious vault, and lo! the other side is 
won, In this state rest itself is but repose ; and run- 
ning backward is but reconsideration of the way ; and 
both are a part of an ever-varying progress. 

However, during the reposes of civilization, the idea 
of. progress itself sinks somewhat out of mind ; which 
is a merciful thing, because otherwise the national sleep 
might be uneasy, for to be conscious of the repose as 
a part of the advancement, implies a very ulterior de- 
gree of wisdom. During the epochs of repose, civili- 
zation bears an apparent resemblance to Barbarism. 


lamb tn soft embroideries for their feet to tread o9, 
The work of man’s abode, as of a Seotch 

im the olden time, was done by fairies in the night seq, 
son. The working-classes had not then been created, 
which is evident from their remains never having been 
found in all the strata of the literature of that 
period. No beings were but ladies and gentleme, 
Arts and sciences, poetry and philosophy, all inventio, 
and all reflection,wore an aspect of agreeable finiteney 
which made the mind at home in them at once ang jy, 
ever. Their main business rather was, to shut out tj, 
nniverse from human dwellings, as being too large tg 
be useful. It was something profane tO GAZ€ Upon the 
illimitable vault or the wide stretching landscape, },, 
the Dutch garden, with its thick, high-cropped hedges 
was enough for man,and accordingly his drawing-toon, 
door opened upon its neatly curtailed expanse. 7}, 
was the very evening and night of which the presen; 
state is the next day morning. ‘There was the chee. 
fal fire brightening the simple face of the rieh man agi 
his pleasant family ; the room with its shutters 48 tigh; 
asa nut shell, so that one might doubt whether ,, 
family ever got into it, or out of it, but were there ep. 
gendered, like pips in apples; and the discourse itself 
limited and unsuspecting, was continually warm, p9, 
with Promethean fire filched from heaven, but with the 
exactest politeness of upper class and middle class yi. 
fections. 

But lo! the evening is passed, the needful slumbe, 
is succeeded by waking, the morning has come, anj 
the door into the universe is open ; and man is now» 
go forthto his work, even until another evening; ip 
short, an age of manifest progress has taken the place 
ofan age of apparent stationariness. Hope is alive, 
faith is alive, charity is alive ; and their life is so ney. 
ly diyine, that the former period seems dark and dead 
in comparison. The hope is the tender mother ani 
birthplace of new elements of human happiness ; they 
are given first in hope as a sign that they shall at lax 
be given in reality. The faith in the hope is itself tha 
blessed sign. These are the spring-time, and the cha- 
rity is the summer heat, which gives the fruits of which 
Providence gives the germs. In short, in these, ou 
days, the spiritual climate of our country is becoming 
warmer and more genial; or all things and circun- 
stances, general as well as par-iculars, seeds as well 3 
seasons, are the open messengers, ministers and resuls 
ot a glorious progress. 

First (or last, whichever you please,) there is th 
Progress in Ideas, which also is but another name for 
the idea of Progress. 1. As the idea of progress, it 
takes the historical form, and accordingly to this ag 
is due the conception of an organic life pervading al 
history ; of the succession of ages for a set provident! 
purpose, or according to a law of affiliation; of the 
generation of truth parallel with races and their develop- 
ments, that is to say, of the ultimate spirituality of the 
drama of mankind. History in this regard is the ap- 
pointed machinery, under Providence, for the genen- 
tion of hope, faith and charity. Of hope and faith, be- 
cause the law of progress declares by its existence, that 
we are not to rest contented with the past or the pr- 
sent, but that the new births of time must reflect the 
glory of the Divine Sun with new splendor as the ages 
roll onwards ; else the progress itself will be ignored. 
Of charity also, even to the meagreness of the pas, 
and the exceptions of the present; for these two ae 
necessities ; which, however, are gathered up, and 
carried forward by more than mortal hand, and better 
than all there is this in our lowest experience, that eve! 
and anon a gratuitous good arises, which exceeds ou! 
wishes and our hopes. In this respect the future 
time in a few things, is like that which is alleged of the 
whole future life itself: ‘‘ Eye hath not seen it, a0 
ear heard it, nor hath it entered into the heart of met 
to conceive.” 

2. If the idea of progress tends so to combine mat- 
kind in all ages and in different countries, into one o- 
ganic individual, that brotherhood in thought become 
veritable unity, and reciprocation of benefit, social ot 
ganization,—if it tends to intelligible vastness in th# 
direction, and states the problems of human nature 
on a scale of visible grandeur ; on the other hand the 
necessity of a progress of ideas enters into the recess? 
of the individual mind, and subjects to analysis, and 
distributes into series, ideas which were closed befor, 
and therefore unfruitful and unprogressive. For pt’ 
gress in ideas evidently implies change of all ides 
from age toage, either by essential alteration, ot bY 
filling what was before but a point, or an unknow? 
space, with new details. In this department, also, * 
we shall see presently, our age is fully committed 
progress. In the meantime, let us pass on to mor 
tangible considerations. 

Foremost among the hopeful signs of the times® 
the new and in many cases exact knowledge of how 
much may be done to modify the working of natura! 
laws; the discovery that what are termed nature 
laws are in point of fact nothing more than the v3" 
ing relation which certain immutable principles ¢* 
to our varying social condition. Death, for example 
is, we apprehend, a genuine principle, applicable '° all 
living finite beings, but the mode of death, and the 
period, fluctuate according to the state of the socie'y 
Death is, or rather ought to be, the end ol the we 
and use of human beings, when they have served © 
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ten. But until the idea of progress comes, each so- 
ciety believes its own way and rate of mortality to be 
she unchanging law. The Savage or Barbarian be- 
jjeves that mankind is not meant to die in its bed ; that 
an unalterable necessity of conflict prescribes for the 
males the battle field, or the stool of torture, or the 

Tha civilized man, until of late, deemed 
















or anything else, if reform ab extra were not the one 
thing needed. in this generation? This reform com- 
prehends all conscious progress. 

The details of that progress we shall not now meras- 
are, In this article our intention is general, and 
besides, some of the most astounding pieces of the 
progress are even now so well known, and so much 
used, that to chant their virtues would be like ap- 
plauding the corn and wine of the earth, or the daily 
light and heat of the heavens. Suffice it to say that 































divided into four, say 
bad argument in their favor. There was Communism, 
Association, or the system of Louis Blanc, that of M. 
Proudhon, and that of M. Considerant. He then exam. 
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The Certain Triumph of Association. 
We are happy to present our readers with an extract 
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ri & 
ae o-ohapter herd of lazy ‘contemplatists have attempted to debar/ diminished from | from a well-written article in the Christian Rationalist 
; wn | ran on, soa regeneration of that which is its grand means, by paar cont and ene the mati which, professing to be written by one who has not 
aaa |  heawaiiadediabeen ilhdaagel sath tented a oocatp ton bad decreaced, This was the ve. [been a disciple of Fourier, is another evidence that the 
gb Wdiein| events ten: | ‘si ise upon the soul, Why of the old Society, and what would the Socialists spread of Associative principles is not limited within 
indeed should there be writing, or preaching, or speech, ints pace took up the Socialist systems, which he the visible circle of their avowed advocates. The 


that their disagreement was a | spirit of this article is admirable ; the author has a clear 


perception of the identity of the object aimed at by As- 
sociation and by true Christiavity—we do not mean 


ined the first three, and of course found them to be of no | the Christianity of sect, but the Christianity of Christ ; 


value whatever; the fourth he did not criticise, as it had 
not been brought forward in the Assembly, and no prac- 
tieal trial elsewhere had shown its value He, however, 
gave Considerant a challenge to come forward and ex- 
plain his theory. He then argued at length against the 

bility of securing such a right as the Right to Labor, 


and he ably sets forth the confirmation which the doc- 
trines of Association receive from the analogy of nature. 
There is one point in which we do not entirely go along 
with the writer. He speaks of the length of time 


and held up the dangers of it ina stronglight. He also | which must elapse before the system of Association 


maintained that it would only add very greatly to the 


taxes, which always fell most severely upon the poor, and . 
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an be carried into practical operation. do not 
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that one third of infants were the rightful prey of| steam and electricity are already twisting themselves as eee eT 2 ari believe that this is necessary, ‘To be sure, the whole 
and that refinement of luxury and epidemic vis-| into the withs and bands of a future brotherhood of - Vonsiderant came forward, but spoke only brieHy, | worl is not to be brought into harmony at once, but 
dea as the triune was not his by right, and as he was too un- ; 
jtations alike engendered violeut or morbid death, | nations ; the besom of cleanliness sweeps the crawl-| well to make a long speech. He agreed with M. Thiers there is no reason why a practical movemen: cannot be 
: (which are the same thing,) in a large proportion of | ing disease and inundating pestilence from the walls apie anne me Se ries doe wietiog t= athoe. accomplished with success in far less time than has 
t the species. But the study of progress has changed | and floors of our Cities, new dwellings arise @ the sent constitution of Society was admirable and produced been heretofore wasted in idle dreams. As soon as 
oughts. While it recognizes in Death itself a rest, as the first germs of a superior idea of com-| Tesults for which we ought to be grateful to Providence. | the excellence of Association is tested by a single ex- 
Fi our thoug & pe For himself, M. Considerant could not admit that the ex- : : 
; boundary which it 1s impossible to get over, an effect | bination in all classes; the schoolmaster penetrates} jgtin Society was admirable ; on the contrary, he believed periment, which shall appeal to the common sense of¢ 
4 as natural as birth, a stage as necessary as the rest | with godly hope into the haunts of squalid sin, and| that it needed to be ereumeenten a — “ ae ipwdheere its progress will be rapid. We believe that 
a a oil . bel ee : * He regarded a Society in which, as M. Thiers had said, | ;h hecy will b » fale 
' for progress, the gate of a life inevitably superior to} society in him weeps the first gracious drops over her| jy 06 was so small a number Of persone te eney' tivoumn- > propasey ill be thus literally fulfilled, that nations 
i nature, it finds that the mode and time of death are | ragged Children ; governments become the fosterers| stances, and so large a number in poverty, as badly organ- shall be born ina day. Herein lies an essential differ- 
‘ amazingly plastic in the hands of industrious science | of the light of heaven, which is the light of knowl- ised, i = atch thd cathe a ate = ence between a truth of speculation anda truth of 
A 4 ‘ ‘ Society in whic he action oO 1e Tincipie of competi- . i. 7 ° 
it resided over by humane intentions. Progress finds | edge ; freedom, political and commercial, places new} tion Gee such that it constant! A thee disasters iad practice. It may take centuries for men to embrace 
P ins smite : : ae yi : ‘ 
ie out that dramage, se werage, ventilation, situation, con- | weapons already in the power of the masses, and in-| ruins,a Society whose accounts were closed every ten years the doctrines of the Unity and Spirituality of God ; but 
; : : by industrial crises, which covered the whole field of pro- ; 
e - : . . . ’ . * . . P Ss B > >t s Pt « 4 5 fey - 
I struction of houses, cleanliness, temperance, modera-| cites them to march onward to further conquests ; duction and distribution with distress and bankruptcies, they learn to = 8 the vas by — and convey in 
i tion, exercise, physical, social and mental pleasures,| pleasures are weighed in the balance of temperance | was badly organized. He believed that a Society in which | telligence by lightning, within a few years after the 
2 mould the bills of mortality into figures entirely new. with the weights of the golden rule ; in one word, the Stine end eet oe in equal a 2 physical laws of those agents have been discovered 
. ° ime Pa such a ma Pp . os 4 
ere is a strict,even and mathematical | whole circumstances of the age, all the services of aoa an coal nt sais eee eat ca wc.t, | Besides the civilized world is now waiting for a new 
he It finds that ther , ge, most advanced in industry were those most afflicted with a 
if correlation between health, and length of life, and/| art, all the teachings of science, go to enforce the| poverty, a and ervey te badly organized | order of society, just as the expectant mother is wait- 
" : : ‘an hili : : hi in respect of its industrial system. e believed that a]; : a ors The eee 
the pains and skill employed to preserve them. It} practicability and universality of the law of love, which Society which joined to these industrial and commercial |'"8 for the birth of her first-born. The throes and 
. 4 ; ‘ al ‘ : : ) J ‘ ; 
er finds that health and longevity are fields which may | is the Christian Religion. ‘These are the open signs of| ruins the periodical production of political revolutions, by | convulsions which now agonize the nations, are the 
ad be tilled, and in which the crop is for the most part the times; and these are the points from which we Ears ducts ebich crotaniny Peckooet oa | percursors of a creation, fresh from the divine hand. If 
e reward of the laborsand knowledge | view all passing events. wines soliti soci ‘king the exist. | the signs of Providence are at all legible to the huma 
o very precisely the r & P g doctrines, whether political or social, attacking the exist- g - human 
of the husbandmen. ing laws; a Society in which sprang up so numerous a |eye, we may believe with confidence, that many now 
‘ ‘ brood of Utopias, and of dangerous Utopias, was badly : : 
so of crime, the symptom of wide spread men- The Right to Labor * : Pee living will not taste of death till they witness the intro- 
ice Soa ? ymp P 3 . constructed ; for such a multitude of remedies, good or | 8 ; , 
ve tal disease. No sooner is it found to follow propor- After a painful gestation of about the usual period bad, could not be presented with such zeal and persever- | duction of the social order which shall banish from the 
’ a “ , i 2 1 >i » eo . 
W: - tional laws, then it is also found to be much within the! the French National Assembly has brought forth the Mu. Gcsauaes ale eaten t0 tay Vase he accepted human race all the infernal scourges under which it has 
ad grasp of education and circumstances. M. Comte in- great subject for which it was originally created—the| the challenge of M. Thiers, and was ready and willing to | © long writhed in torture. But we will not detain our 
t by taking the advice of statistics, he can| p; : explain the system of which he was an advocate. Hewas | readers from the words of our Boston editor : 
ad forms us that by oa b c k Right to Labor. Our most recent Paris papers, and the | anxious to leave mere general statements and come to I rejoi , Sa ; 
ney pretty accurately determine the number of pockets) jatest correspondence contain ample details of the| distinct practical measures, which were what M. Thiers rejoice most heartily, that in what is contempla- 
ast that will be picked in Paris next year. Very likely opening of the discussion on this most vital and impor- had called for. But if this ehallenge was serieus, the As- = - the fraternization of the race-—by Association— 
: . a. ae : oe sembly must understand that it would not be possible to | by the reorganization of society after divine and hea- 
hat indeed. The gospel itself has said, “it must . needs | tant of all modern questions. explain a complete system of society from that tribune in | venly principles, here comes up this idea of the church 
ha- be that offences come” ; and needs or necessities are The debate, at the present writing, had not gone far a single speech, with the interruptions to which the speak- again, in ten-fold glory and splendor. It is nothing 
uch always in their last resort arithmetical or geometrical. enough to warrant an expression of opinion as to the re- Sete cicse situation, He ital en - | less than the will and wisdom and providence of God, 
y se . se > > to re- |; : : “sige? : ; 
our But we also know that it isa sum fluctuating with ed- sult ; though the prevalent belief was that the guaranty spond completely to the challenge of M. Thiers, if they sisal cad fasts of - children - ~ principles . 
: , : oe idea uld give him tour unofiicial sessions in the evening. In , as is a provision tor man's wants 
ing ucation and circumstances. Who does not know that! proposed by the New Constitution will fail; yet we are| *° : rai |—for all | It i 1 
3 this way he would undertake to give a fair and thorough | fer a@// his wants. It is a brotherhood—a fraternity 
um seasons of hunger will also be seasons of theft; tha; | able to gather from it some idea of the extent to which} statement of the means of transforming Society and secu- It isu regulation for the largest culture of his spirit- 
rm times of political agitation and bitter division will be | gociailistic principles have spread in the French mind. en oe “pee —_ ual powers, for his salvation trom a thousand evils. It 
: ; . : : | ing one e existing laws or doing violence to as *, it is sus »ms a 
sults times of duels, murders and assaults?’ Who does not) Several of the ablest men of the nation had already ta- tives in the whole Gcle of Society. ’ ee ons Leh Reger pane co 3 ae oe 
5 ‘ 4 , : , > ss y Mon of the hu- 
see that the denizens of the echoolroom will hardly be} ken part in the controversy: many others were still But, it was not our design at the outset to remark | manrace on principles of universal love and justice 
the the frequenters of the public house ? In the clear anxious to speak ; and the whole subject, it would ap-| upon the merits of the debate, so much as upon the His great soul disdained fellowship with the criterions 
for knowledge that we wo in our nn the nee pear, is likely to receive a most thorough and elaborate! fact itself,—that the great question of the Right to La- ald mys alia oop en nonin 
4, it and death, not indeed for the abrogation t for the i ion. eo eo ie , 1e ties of universal bro- 
i om, wae , & oe consideration bor has at last found its way into legislative halls. It | therhood, the principles of equity, equality, fraternity 
age moulding of either, there lies a new responsibility, or Thus far, the leading speakers against the new ideas} ;; no longer confined to the essays of Reformers, | he proclaimed these principles in the face of an oppos- 
ga new element of moral progress. By a good adjust-/ were M.Thiers and M.DeTocqueville—both pretty well| which are read only in the obscure circle of atew sym- | ing world. No one before him exhibited so large a 
nual ment of circumstances, we can reduce both ultimately, | known in this country, —the former by his spirited his- pathising friends; itis no longe: confined to the col- heart, a have been men since arisen, who have 
the or always approximatively, to their natural mimimum. tory of the old Revolution, and the latter by the pro-| umns of a newspaper here and there, which bolder Fora a i ote tes poo — upon 
: ; e sal justice. equity « S 
a There may indeed always be crime, yet as a bare ex- | foundest book that has yet been written on America.| than its contemporaries casts it up for a moment upon | Charles Fourier is one of the aed or 
the ception to the rule which now obtains. And always| From Thiers, of course, we could expect nothing beter| the surface of current events to be the worlds, afier | world. Not that we adopt all that he says, or suppose 
: ap every man will die, yet full of years, use, and honors ; | than an adroit and subtle attack upon the rights of the| breakfast laugh and then to sink into the silence of ~ “ian » oat perfect in all its parts, but 
vere: and not eight die for one, in embryo, in childhood, or | masses,set off by a brilliant display of attorney-logi years; but it stalks boldly through the Senate of great that the fundamental principle of Association is the 
be stricken down in the prime, when the largest capaciti lap-t , Hei ‘ y-logic and| years; ‘ : 4 - true and central and turning point, around which all 
, be > es | clap-trap sentiment. eisamanof innate and ineyj-| nations, it arrests the attention of the most command- society must yet be made to revolve. 
that arein play. In a word, death and crime may be reduced | table selfishness—a sort of Frenchified Hunker, whose| ing intellects ; it insists over the whole Earth on be- | ‘The principle is founded in nature. It is immanent 
pre- to about one eighth of what they are at present. Nor | viewsol politics scarcely extend beyond the emoluments) ing heard, or if not heard, it stirs up such Revolutions as — very particles of matter. Particles =e See 
; the letus be afraid of paying too much attention to Cir- | of office, and whose highest ambition is to lead a pack | the world has not often seen. Surely,—oh dispirited Re- eT sag ” nitro pagar — 
: t anize " y e-organizauion, according as 
ages cumstances. It is true that much nonsense and some | of hungry expectants to the comfortable seats of power. | former, whose feeble voice appeared long since drowned | there is a tendency to associate. Gravitation is but 
ored. impiety has been written on both sides concerning the | But De Tocqueville is a different man. His mind is| in the tremendous roar of this commercial Babel,— | one phasis of the law of association. Chemical » ffini- 
past, doctrine of Circumstances. They have been regard-| philosophical and independent, and his aims thus far| there is encouragement in the simple Fact, be the issue . 7 another. So throughout all Nature. This is 
) are ed by both the belligerent parties as hostile to the | have been elevated and noble ; yet he seems of too cold| of the French debate what it may. That thought, so — ws van om. Seem the order of = physi- 
; : 4 2 ‘ . cat, , gns throughout the heavenly 
and yo of Will. a ate ent iL them | a nature tohave caught the generous inspiration of the| g!orious to you when it first flashed upon your heart, | spaces, he deduced the order of human society. Some- 
etter as the means o setting t e enslaved will free, for they day as light from Heaven ,—that Labor should yet be cuz times this proces f reasoni is 2° ‘. Vv 
: g P ) guar- s sp ss of reasoning is objected to We 
“evel are the only levers of a spiritual philosophy. The| On the other side, the speakers have been the impetu-| antied to all,--but which you put forth so timidly in ode that = cannot compare matter and mind for 
s our drunkard is in the thrall of an intoxicating agent at| ous and lion-hearted Ledru Rollin,who, red Republican,| your earliest lispings of it, lest the big bully of the aie OEE as founded a es mes 
, : J . . . . 3 4 a s , as to ed on similar laws to those 
re ot work, in every pore of his constitetion. He is quite} ashe iscalled,has yet many constructive and re-organiz- world should call you mad or cuff you at least for your | which bind together the material fabric, is only a mis- 
of the willing to make a compromise, and to do all the good | ingprinciples: Cremieux, the skilful Jewish lawyer,who| insolence,——has come to be seen in some of its true taking of the high nature of man—is reducing him to 
, Dot he can, provided you allow him to continue drunk.| in his profound legal | earning has not forgotten the bet-| proportions by the world itself, and is now the leading ; ee aay ; all his — to mechanica 
“ . . . . u seats orces, torgettin gnity gv. ace nie > 
mea No, we say, the good you do when drunk, is not! ter impulses of his heart—would we could say as much| absorbing thought among thirty millionsof Frenchmen ee oC weltg, secountable 
. : y ch & g y » | immortal mind, in the gross conceptions of passive and 
good, either for yourself, or others. You must give | for certain christian lawyers that we know——and finally if no more! Isit not time for you to look up? The | irresponsible matter. "We do not hold - aie in h 
mal- up the habit of intoxication.” “ Ah!” hiccups he,| our own disinterested, prudent, but indefatigable Consi- winged seed, which has slept the dull and boisterous |"¢@8oning. We rest the whole matter on the founda- 
. « : : . . : ; ; ; : TF 7” j ; Je say there ’ 
e of that is not the path of internal morality, lec the good | derant. These men, with the aid of a few ethers less| Winter through, is epringing beautifully now under the whi a a d . ie “_ ao er a eenee aie 
; 1 ss oh a ‘ ‘ i y c od : 8. 4 are laws o! the 
omes first be, and graduaily, lawfully, morally, spiritually, it known, have battled with honorable earnestness for the | influence of the genial spring. Ye that have anxious- | mind ea Be mone ee - a a ' : : : 
or- wil i i > A . s > we . : ? 5S rom eternity by the 
al i l cure the , superficial evil of drunkenness. Don’t | cause of the oppressed laborers ; they have met oppos- ly watched its weary sleep, rejoice at last over the glo- | Divine Being. And tosuppose a lawless human world 
tl cure the outside too soon, or you will drive the malady | ing arguments word for word ; and if we may judge | Tous awakening. or any part of it, given up of God to itself, to dance its 
yature inwards,” “ Well,” we reply, “then from your own! from the tone of the liberal papers of Paris, have left Fourier’s Portrait en aa. Seas weaned ee ae 
dhe ‘ittiatls tomvtetione -tdei ic dated adh eabattl t , , ; , a . " “ ? gine thus of the material universe—a chaos of disor- 
cesses mines your life.” “N r. a “ that i little doubt = the general mind as to whom the prepon- The Editor of the Lynn Pioneer, who always does | dered and conflicting atoms. The fact is, however 
F your lle. 0, he rejoins, “ that is a mere | derance of Truth and Eloquence belongs. If the lieges his own thinking, and who is certainly an Iconoclast, if | much we may say of mind as dignified with freedom 
, and circumstance.” We then say to the poor hypocrite,| of Conservatism were not wholly demolished, they | not an Associationist, shows his own unmistakeable | 't!5 still under government of unchanging law,—it isa 
s w sae * ‘ : . * 7 ‘ ‘ | y se > , 2 q > : or 
ye fore ho positively shrieks out against our circumstances | were most sorely discomfited, and should the Assem-| band in the following sketch ot his impressions on see- ee controlled by the same God who reigns 
Ir pro as we proceed. “It must be done for you, and preven- | bly decide, not according to the interests of parties, bui| ing “the elegant engraving of this great philoso a tout the material fabric, and it is not irrational, 
: > ; $s 5 ° 5 1050 ) , y sai . SOD . > 
ideas tion will enftanchise your will, and the next time of| by the weight of ” a jon the contrary, it is quite philosephieal, to suppose 
: ‘ . ; y eightol argument, it would carry the question pher. that even a modification of the same laws coniro! the 
or by *mptation, you will probably have the control over| by an overwhelming vote. The immense cerebral development is just what we | *Pititual worlds, as govern and regulate the worlds of 
” . . ° - . | " . ne 
snows yourself.” It is done, and the drunkard is reclaimed. The following report of the encounter between Thiers should have expected to find in the picture ot a man |™&ter. Indeed, when we consider what these laws 
|s0, 88 This isan image of all progress as depending upon | and Considerant, from the correspondent of the T}iB with a mind so profound and comprehensive as the | 2f, We may see that it isso. We speak of electrical 
do circumst. ‘ ‘ ; ” E toune,| writings of Charles Fourier demonstrate his to have | !Pes, of gravitation, repulsion, chemical atiinity ,& 
te stances, which circumstances, however, them- | js all of the deb h h . : , , ye 
more selves em fr h but fi : e debate that we have room for to-day; but| been. And we say this, albeit we have read only | regard tomatier. But what is gravitation, but one 
ear anate, not from chance, but from an enlight-| we shall endeavor to publish an account of the whole| snatches of those writings, and these in a language | Phasis of the law of association? Particles and bodies 
“hed humanity on the part of those who are foremost | discussion : foreign to the author, just as we have been obliged to oe towards each other, according as the y have 
mes ® im the great progression ; in other words, from the| yy iineh toate Bent hin thie meant te | read the books imputed to Moses, himself a Fourierite IP ae to associate. And what is repulsion ? 
. 2 . Dla _ Pa - ale é ie P 7 ise "C i } . 
f how highest instances of free will. Thus there is no fear| No other man of them all aaa iis skill as ew: io 0 EE erene nimmseeiingss of 8 trend. | nor : Pe : pecording as they have no ten- 
t ; ; Page . : care ebater | tion. And the whole head of the man, inc!uding, of | @@¢Y '0 @ssociate ; and this is only an inherent ten- 
J or is liste , y t 
ature t good circumstances should ever practically have | °F 8 /stened to with such aitention. Whatever you may i 3 lency to associate w , 
al too h a think of his opinions, you are always sure that he will not | ©°"'*’ the countenance: it is a luxury to look on | G&MCY to associate with Some others where there is a 
atu F. much dominion. “Be ye perfect, even as your | bore you with common-places. It was known that he was| SY! @ one. It would be impossible for us to meet a congeniality. Again, what is chemical affinity but an 
yary- ather which is in Heaven is perfect.” going to make ap attack on Socialism,and everybody was | "4" with such a head on his shoulders, and not fee! | #Soclation of particles ? 
bear Moreover there is nothing in the world which is not a curious to see whether he would leave any fragments of| that we had met a teacher sent of God. How clear, | . Now let us look at the world of mind. And we 
, niga the monster, always, are the credentials he God-sent. His av- find the first and most prominent law to be associ: ! 
ample, ‘ireumstance toman. ‘The great creation itselt, and| His speech was } : oF 8 Is not lov J ypter casey 
I! the fj . Y - : full of on nite ongand able. It was clear, pungent, | thority to teach, his right to govern, are manifest, and | °° not love the gravitation of the moral universe ? 
to alt * Tamework of society, into which we are, by no oe os scaailiaek rteene pene, but in ideas} come of no laying on of hands, nor vote by baliot. And do we not find in human mind, gravitatior repul 
‘ . Ss pact arren. sof opini 30- 7 ; ’ a , ' a se 5 ion, - 
Ind the Will of our own, born ; our inherited natures; revela- ciety as it is now organized was founded oh tae iieet “He speake as one having authotity.” And he so ao - aiiaiies of the most spiritual order? Behold 
pciety: Yon also in its whole Reality and Scope; are but "| ples, om that the natural development of those principles oem eee ae the -_ truth 7" is in rr ; and joe ae . that there ane God who created all 
west Many ativesea) clesussstenese to the hamen being, de was allthat couid be asked for. They were roperty that is there, cause he has the brain of @ man. | organisms, and reigns supreme through- 
: » @&- | Liberty and Competition ; , “ir acti @ se! Charles F »r he of a mt tist, }OUt the material and the spiritual systems. with a mid 
ed #8 “gned by their power and influence to raise him to| of She laborious newer had improved cather thea Goteri.| sd bis eos ake belie hin. Rat OT ‘ification of the self-same he : hel’ aa 
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men associate on principles of equal jastieé ‘and uni- 
versal love, they are only fulfilling the laws 
of their own high destiny, and h the time when 
the kingdom of God shall exist on , a8 it exists in 
heaven—yea, through the infinite fields of harmony 
and union in the regions of all space. 

This, thea, is the principle. This is that which it 
is proposed to bring into operation in human society. 
We have stated it very generaliy; that was our design. 
For we only propose, in this and one or two other ar- 
ticles, to call attention to what may be termed the 
greatest movement of our day—-the movement for an 
association of interests in the human world, for the 
cure and prevention of a myriad of evils. We have 
not been a disciple of Fourier. But when we see great 
movements going on in the world for the ostensible 
purpose of deliverance to humanity, mixed though they 
may be with a thousand errors, yet recognizing great 
and true principles at the foundation of the whole, we 
are moved in sympathy to say all that can be said, in 
defence and support of sucha cause. That there is 
truth in this movement, is undoubted. That it bids 
fair, when perfected anc made general, to accomplish 
what the church cannot accomplis:, I believe with all 
my heart. We shall, then, while we do not claim to 
present the system in full, for we are not sufficiently 
acquainted with it, be led chiefly to a consideration of 
the evils of our present state, asthey bear upon the 
new state proposed, finding in these a dread necessity 
for are-formation, and turning the attention of the 
good and true to a consideration of at least the princi- 
ples which are claimed by many noble and pure minds, 
to exist for alnew state and a new order of society. It 





may be scores of years before a general, or even a pro- 
minent practical movement will go forth. We believe 
it willbe. The great world moves slowly. ‘T'wo 


thousand years have nearly elapsed, and Christianity 
is just beginning to shine forth in its noon-day power. 
But the sooner we see the necessity for such change 
the better. And I am sure, sure, that if God reigns, 
and the universe is governed by eternal order, there 
cannot remain this jargon of conflicting interests——this 
hell of discord in the social arrangements of this earth. 
If Association is the first law of Nature, which it is, as 
has been seen, then, as Fourier has predicted, and cal- 
culated with mathematical certainty, harmony must 
come, on earth as inthe heavens. ‘The voices ot pro- 
phecy foreshadow it. What did Isaiah mean, and 
what David, and others, when they spake of a time to 
come on earth, when discord and contention should be 
known no more—when the desert should rejoice and 
blossom as the rose—when righteousness should every 
where prevail—when nation should not lift up sword 
against nation—when the lion and the lamb should lie 
down together—and unity and peace should prevail 
among men? You may think that we strain the ap- 
plication of this prophecy when we affirm that in our 
present social arrangements, these things can never be 
fulfilled. But we tell younay, and we hope as we pro- 
ceed, to make this fact fully apparent. 





Something New Under the Sun. 

The Express givesa very fair notice of Suaw’s 
translation of Fourrer’s life, without one word of in- 
sult to his followers or misrepresentation of his system. 
How it was enabled to pass such a bug-bear without 
shying, is more than we can account for. But this is 
the day for strange things. We find the Herald pat- 
ronizing morality, the little Transcript of Boston strik- 
ing its perfumed fingers less roughly at reform, and the 
Express alluding to the subject of Socialism without 
indecent abuse. 

a 
Plan of an Associative Dwelling. 

As expounders of the science of complete or in- 
tegral Association, it becomes our duty more and more 
to notice and to aid with scientific plans the instinctive 
struggle of society at this time to protect itself against 
the tyranny of commerce and of competition by all 
manner of combined works and economies, which 
taken together constitute that middle state of partial As- 
sociation or Guarantism, whereby the transition must 
Not to 
mention the various plans of organizing labor, in fields, 
in factories, in homes; nor the yet small but formida- 
ble germs of unitary commerce, springing up around 
us in our so-called “ Protective Unions,’ humble in- 
struments by which the intermediate trade between 
producer and consumer, shall be made to shrink to its 
just limits, while the poorest buy at wholesale in the 
smallest quantities ; there is also the movement of 
** Model Lodging-houses,” Combined or “ Associative 
Dwellings,” first for the poor, but soon we trust for 
all. 

In France, a decree of the National Assembly ex- 
empts from taxes for fifteen years, all new buildings 
destined for the habitation of the working-classes. 
Here isan opportunity of good speculations, to capi- 
talists who choose to build, as well as of an advan- 


be effected out of Civilization into Harmony. 


tageous trial of some of the benefits of Association. 
The main thing needed is a thorough working plan, 
well fortified with careful estimates, and we think we 
have it in the pamphlet of M. Francois Coignet,a man- 
ufacturer of Lyons, and a delegate to the committee 
We are indebted to the 
Democratie Pacifique for such extracts as we shall 
make. Omitting the introduction which is for the dis- 
arming of general prejudices, we proceed at once to 
let the author show us what result the laborer may ob- 
tain by association with his brothers. 
DescripTion AND Estimates. 

*« An Associative Dwelling is the union and associa- 

tion of a great number of persons, (say $00, more or 


on the organization of labor. 
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3. In the other wing; 





males, with a separate apartinent, in like manner for | deress, laundress, de. 
sions, having each a director, will be looked + *ty beta 
to, together with such othermembersasmay = 


each adult, and a dormitory for the children, 

« All these buildings, together constituting the asso- 
ciative dwelling, will have halls of a sufficient size and 
suitably arranged for every thing which is of common 
interest, as the nurseries, the asylum, the schools, the 
work-shops, dining-halls, halls for meetings, kitchens, 
&e. 

“ The sum payed by each associate should be pro- 
potioned to his average consumption. Now, since 
men consume more than women, and Women more 
than children, it is evident that they should pay in this 
proportion. 

“ Admitting that the industrial association guaran- 
tees to men a minimum of two francs, fifty centimes 
per day, to women of one franc, fifty centimes, and 
to children a minimum of seventy-five centimes, each 
will have to pay in the following proportion : 

“The men will pay 1 50-100 frances per day, the 
women 1 franc, the children old enough to work 50- 
100, and the younger children 35-100. So that the 
total contribution of this association, composed (we 
will say) of 200 married couples, 200 single persons, 
and 200 children, will give a daily receipt of 835 francs, 
or 304,775 francs per annum. 

“ This sum should be enough to pay: 

1. The rent; 

. Light and fuel ; 

Food ; 

. Physician, pharmacy, and infirmary ; 
. Support of the aged ; 

. Nursery for suckling infants ; 
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. Asylum ; 

The primary school ; 

. Professional education ; 
0. Instruction in music ; 


— © @® 


11. Gymnastic school ; 

12. Reading-room and library ; 

13. The laundry.” 

- * . * * * * * 

«« Let us see if all this 1s possible. 

“1. Rent.—A piece of land will be bought, on 
which to build the associative dwelling. This build- 
ing should have a basement and two stories. If we 
set down 50,000 francs for the cost of the land, 350,- 
000 francs for the construction of the buildings, and 
100,000 francs for little expenses and for the installa- 
tion, we shall have a total expense of 500,000 francs, 
which, at five per cent. interest, will form a total rent 
of 25,000 francs. 

«2. Lighting and warming.—These two means of 
comfort, now so costly and so inconvenient, become 
by means of the combined dwelling, both convenient 
and cheap. In fact, the building is lighted by gas, 
which is produced every day in a reservoir, serving at 
the same time as a conductor of heat, so that the heat 
produced by the manufacture of gas and by the kitch- 
ens, would be employed to warm all the apartments of 
the associative dwelling. 

“ This economy is already practised in large public 
and industrial establishments. The expense cannot be 
more than fifteen francs per day, say 5,535 francs per 
annum. 

“3. Food.—Everybody knows that the working 
classes, obliged to buy their food and other articles of 
first necessity at retail, can only get things of an infe- 
rior quality and at a very highprice. It 1s quite clear, 
then, that the associative household, buying everything 
at the place of its production, having its own butchery 
and bakery, procuring all the articles of first necessity 
at first hand, would realize a great diminution of ex- 
penses as well as enjoy a much better quality of food. 

“ We shall set this expense full high enough, if we 
compare it with that of the military, who draw seventy 
centimes per day, out of which they have to pay a 
great many little charges. 

« Estimating the expense, then, of each man at one 
franc, of each woman at seventy centimes, of children 
adolescent at fifty centimes, and of suckling infants at 
thirty-five centimes, there results a total annual ex- 
pense of 209,875 francs. 

“4. Physician, pharmacy, and infirmary.—A good 
physician will come every day to visit the sick, and 
will watch over the hygienic precautions of the house- 
hold; the pharmacy will contain all the most usual 
remedies, and two infirmaries, one by day and the oth- 
er by night, will take care of the sick. 

“These different expenses will amount 
perhaps to fr. 5,700 

“5. Care of the aged.—The consumption 
of the aged, being less than that of young 
men, cannot be estimated at more than sev- 
enty centimes per day (consumption of fe- 
males.) Supposing that there are twenty 
old men completely invalid, this would be an 
expense of fourteen francs per day, say, per 
annum, 

«6. Nurseries. — Supposing there are 
twenty-five infants to be suckled, it will re- 
quire to tend them three women by day and 


5,110 


less,) of all ages, of both sexes, married or unmarried,| three by night, at twelve francs per day, 


in order by a life incommon to diminish the daily ex- 
penses of each one, both by economy in the prices, and 
improvement in the quality of the articles consumed. 

“This union or association shall instal itself in a 
vast building divided into three parts: 


1. Inthe centre, a building for married families, 


wherein each family shall have its separate or indepen- 
dent apartments, 

2. In one of the wings will be found all the single 
males, of whatsoever age ; each adult shall have his 
free and independent apartment, while the children 
shall sleep in common dormitories, 


amounting yearly to 4,380 

“7. Infant schools —Containing twenty- 
five children from eighteen months to five 
years old, with one governess by day and 
one by night; say three francs per day, and 
per year, 

“8. Schools.—One primary teacher, from 
the State schools, will instruct the children 
of both sexes, and receive an appointment of 

“9. Professional educatin.--The chil- 
dren will be taught the art of gardener, tailor, 
carpenter, shoeemaker, weaver, &c., &c., and 


1,095 


1,500 
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various profes- 


be out of work, to make up the usual articles © 
of necessity, as clothes, shoes, linen, &¢., at 
a cost of twenty franes per day; say, per 
year, 

“10. Instruction in music.—A professor 
will come every day to teach vocal and in- 
strumental music. His annual salary and in- 
cidental expenses will amount to 

“11. A Professor of gymnastice— 

“12. Reading-room and library— 

“ 13. Laundry.—Supposing all the mem- 
bers to change their linen twice a week, they 
will occupy two men and ten women, be- 
sides incidental expenses ; this will make a 
total of thirty-five francs per day ; say, per 
year, 


2,000 
600 
500 


12,770 


Total, fr. 281,370 
" Beere will remain, then, a surplus of 23,405 francs, 
which will be applied to unforeseen expenses, and par- 
ticularly to fétes which will take place each holiday. 
“We have just demonstrated that the associative 
life, while diminishing expenses, considerably aug- 
ments material comfort, and provides for a more per- 
fect education. It remains for us to demonstrate that 
these ameliorations affect the moral quite as favorably 
as the physical condition of man.” 
To be Continued. 








Our Weekly Gossip. 


Tue Sartor, Jenome.—A correspondent of the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, writing from New York, says : 


“The sailor, Jerome, who saved so many lives at the 
burning of the Ocean Monarch, is quite a lion here. He 
did not know anything of the honors that were heaped 
upon him in England, for he sailed before any of them 
were arranged, and expressed his surprise that a man 
should be thought so much of, for merely doing, as he 
himself says, what any one else would do in similar cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Grinnell, the shipping merchant in 
whose employ he is, took him into his private office, on 
his arrival, and impressed upon him the propriety of not 
allowing himself to be carried away, or his head to get 
turned, with the distinctions that are, and will be yet, 
showered upon him. Aye, aye, sir, he replied, I under- 
stand what you mean, and I will mind my stays.” 


New Tevescope.—Mr. Bruna Hascart, of this city, and 
ee vo of the 3 opticians in America, hasjust com- 
pleted a telescope of large size, ranging in magnifyin 
power from 10) to 1,000. Itisa refracter, and it iseaid 
by those capable of judging and drawing comparisons 
from observation, that it operates nearly, if not quite, as 
well as the great refractor on Mount Adams. The work- 
manship is as perfect as mechanical skill can make it, and 
as a whole, the instrument is a strong and incontrovertible 
argument against the expensive folly of sending abroad 
for the like-—Cincinnati Com. 


Tue Peacu Crop.—We yesterday had an opportunity 
of examining some of the largest peaches we have ever 
seen. They were from the extensive and celebrated 
plantations of the Messrs. Reybold, Brothers, of Delaware 
City, where we learn that the crop of the present year has 
been so abundant, that not one-third of the whole could 
be picked as the fruit ripened. The steamer “ Express” 
brought 7000 baskets to this city in a single night trip, 
and this steamer has been exclusively employed in the 
peach trade during theentire season. The surplus peach- 
es that cannot be sent to market, are partly distilled into 
brandy, but chiefly given to the pigs; and these animals 
have become so fastidious, owing to the glut of peaches 
with which they are fed, that, as a friend informs us, they 
now only eat the ripest fruit—and he observed in some 
instances, that they contented themselves with merely 
biting out the red or ripe parts of the peaches that were 
on the ground.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Perririep Corn Cos.— We have had laid on our table 
by Wm. Powers, Esq., a petrified corn cob, found near his 
spring. The roots of the trees in the vicinity of the spring, 
he informs us, are also in a state of petrification, owing no 
doubt to the chemical action of the mineral obtained in 
the water, upon the vegetable substances. We are not in- 
nes as to _ ingredients of the water, not having had 
the pleasure of a specimen for analyzation.—Laurens- 
ville (S. C.) Herald. 7 mar 


Creation or A CaTuotic Hierarcny 1n Encrann.— 
The.new ecclesiastical arrangements which many months 
since I was exclusively enabled to announce were in pro- 
= of completion, have at length been perfected by his 

oliness Pope Pius. England is again oi her Catho- 
lie Hierarchy. Right. Rev. Dr. Ullathorne, who has been 
for some weeks past at Rome, arrived yesterday evening 
in London with bulls from the sovereign Pontiff, ap- 
pointing Right Rev. Dr. Walshe, the present Vicar 
Apostolic of the Midland District, Archbishop of West- 
minster; Rt. Rev. Dr. Wiseman, his Coadjutor. Rt. Rey. 
Dr. Ullathorne to be Bishop of Birmingham, and very 
Rey. Dr. Brindle to be Bishop of Plymouth. In conse- 
quence of the advanced age of Dr. Walshe, the active du- 
ties of the Metropolitan Archepiscopate will devolve on 
Dr. Wiseman.—-Cor. of Dublin Freeman’s Journal. 


Sratve or Mr. Cray.—The Cincinnati Globe of the 
28th ult., contains the following description of a cast of 
Mr. Hart, the sculptor’s statue of Henry Clay: 

Mr. Hi. has chosen a different time and mood in which 
to represent him, from that selected by any one else. We 
have not seen the whole statue, so that we cannot speak 
with exact certainty of the whole, but, judging from the 
face alone, we should say that he had represented Mr. 
Clay in a higher mood of inspiration than has any other. 
It does not seem to be that sort of inspiration which is 
aecompanied by excitement, not that sort which blazes in 
theeye and glows on the forehead, but that higher and 
sublimer inspiration, whose expression is akin to sadness 
and melancholy. The eye brows are slightly elevated,the 
eyes are raised with a solemn, dreamy expression, as if he 
saw beyond the present ;the nostrils are slightly expand- 
ed; the lips seem to tremble with the thought which per- 
vades the whole man, and struggles for an utterance, not 
with the stormy power of the orator but the solemn gran- 
deur of the prophet. The orator seems to be lifted up by 
some superior power into the quiet regions of eternal 
truth. He seems not to be speaking of the affairs of the 
nation so much as to be prophecying its destiny. 


For Canirornia, Ho!—The Louisville Courier says 
We learn that there is every probability of a large emi- 
gration to California next year. We hear of the organi- 
zation of companies in various townsand neighborhoods in 
Kentucky, for this purpose, as well as in nearly every 
other State in the Union. There is but little doubt that 
fifty thousand persons will be on their way to the farthest 
West, as soon as the green grass of the praries shall show 
itself above the surface of the soil, next spring. 


Orson Hyde, the Mormon leader in Iowa, has denied 
yr having sold the Mormon vote at the late election 
or $1000. The matter is a subject of considerable dis- 


cussion in the newspapers of that State. 


pr samebicd> 
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already in progress 

erection. This lead, according to (ib samnge thee Ee 
been made, contains a very a proportion of silver, 
According to the report of two chemi-ts of New Or 

siz per cent, of silver has been obtained from several Spe- 
cimens from these mines. Shonld all the ore prove as 
rich as that which has been tested, the silver contained in 
one ton of the mineral would be worth nearly two thous. 
and dollars! 


Drssendconiing to the best estimates that can be 
obtained, it is said, that in 1804, marked as the era of 
Foreign Missions, there were in existence only about 4 
million copies of ~ Reema OOS OOO ot _e or 49 differ. 
ent lan es, spoken by 1,000 of the human race, 
In 1847 there were 3) million copies, in 136 languages, 
spoken by 600,000,000. 


PoratTors.—The crop in Massachussetts, especially of 
late planted,will be very good, both in qualitity and quan- 
tity. The same may be said of Connecticut. The rot has 
appeared in Newfoundland, in the easterly part of Majne, 
the northern part of Vermont, and in Wisconsin. In wes- 
tern New York, though the vines are stout, few or no 
tatoes are found under them. On the whole, the crop 
must be culeulated as poor enough. 


A Goop Otp Ace.—The New York papers copy as 
something remarkable, the “good old age” of 104 years at 
which a lady at Newport, recently deceased had arrived. 
They forget that this was in Newport, where they always 
speak of the “ untimely end” of a man who dies under a 
hundred, and where the obituaries speak of a man of less 
than eighty as “cut offinthe flower of hisdays.” In such 
a climate there is hardly an excuse for a man to die at all, 
—Providence Jour 


Wasuineton.—The small pox has made its appearance 
in Washington city, and the Board of Health are taking 
measures to prevent its spreading. 


Ow Drr.—That the Hon. Edmund Burke, Commissioner 
of Patents, will receive the mission to Rome, vacant by 
the death of Dr. Martin—Mr. B. B. French to succeed 
Mr. Burke. 


Cure ror Hypropnosia.— We have been requested to 
publish the following, said to be a preventive of hydro- 
phobia, as discovered by a French physician, M. Crossar: 

“Take two tablespoonsful of fresh chloride of lime, in 
powder, mix it with half a pint of water, and with this 
wash keep the wound constantly bathed, and frequently 
renewed. The chlorine of gas possesses the power of de- 
composing this tremendous poison and rendering mild 
and less that venom against whose resistless attacks 
the medical science has been so long directed in vain. It 
is necessary to add that this wash should be applied as 
soon as possible atter the infliction of the bite. ‘Lhe fol- 
lowing are the results of this treatment: From 1810 to 
1824, the number of persons admitted into Breslau Hos- 
pital was 184, of whom only two died; from 1753 to 1824, 
of the number admitted into the hospital at Zurich, 223 
persons were bitten by different animals (162 by dogs), of 
whom only 4 died.” 


People eat more, and with better relish, at a hotel ta- 
ble, than in small families. If the food be no better, itis 
generally in greater variety, and there is emulation in the 
play of a great number of knives and forks. 


* Good mind to pinch you, Sal,” said an awkward Jer- 
seyman on his first visit ‘to his rustic flame. “What do 
you want to pinch me for, Zekiel?” “Golly, ’cause I love 
you so.” “Now, go long, Zeke, you great hateful! I 
should think you might be big enough to feel rediculpus.” 


Tave Brve.—The Scotch Reformers’ Gazette traces 
the phrase “true blue” to the Covenanters, who assumed 
the color in obedience to the ee precept, in the law 
of Moses: “Speak to the children of Israel, and tell them 
to make to themselves fringes on the borders of their gar- 
ments, putting in them ri of blue.”’—Numb. xv. 38. 


Tue Extres—There is at this moment a crowd of il- 
lustrious exiles in London, instances of the reverses of 
fortune more striking than the ex-royalties whom Can- 
dide encountered at the carnival of Venice. A French 

per thus sums them up: Louis Philippe. The Duke 
and Duchess of Nemours—the latter born heiress of Saxe- 
Coburg, Cohary, and cousin-german of theQueen. The 
Prince and Princess of Joinville. Guizot, who is the guest 
of the Society for the advancement of Science, at Swan- 
sea, Wales. Duchatel, est of Sir Robert Peel. Flahaut, 
ancient ambassador to Venice. Klinedworth, chief editor 
of the Guizot-Meternichian journal, the Spectateur de 
Londres, and secret agent of Louis Philippe, whose let- 
ters relative to M. Mole, the Revue Retropective has pub- 
lished. Montemolin, absolute pretender to the crown of 
Spain. Don Francisco, brother to the last named, and bis 
wife, Archduchess of Austria. Don Miguel, absolute eS 
tender to the crown of Portugal. Louis Napoleon. The 
Duke of Bordeaux and his wite, Archduchess of Austria, 
who are supposed to be concealed in London. Prince 
Metternich. The Count de Colovroth, Minister of State 
of Austria. The Baron 1, private Secr of Met- 
ternich, on whom the Tory University of Oxford has be 
stowed the degree of Doctor, a — awarded to Biu- 
cher, Prince Albert, &c. Yarke, Councellor of the Court 
of Austria, author of articles in the Times, Chronicle, & 
Louis Blane, and Causidiere, who strangely enough, close 
alist commenced with the name of Louis Philippe. 


Ecciestasticat Decision.--The English ecclesiastical 
courts are not the most liberal in the world, for Sir Ju 
Dodson has just decided at Doctors’ Commons the follow- 
ing points: 1. That a priest in holy orders of the Ch : 
of England, styling himself a seceder from that ehureh, 
and being, in fact, a voluntary seceder therefrom, may. 
committed to prison for contempt of court in preaching 
as a dissenting minister, contrary to the lawful monition 
ofthe court. 2. It is quite obvious that neither despos 
tion from holy orders, degradation, or excommunication, 
can confer ona clergyman a legal right to officiate 
preach asa dissenting minister. 


Wise MaxinG.—The vintage of the hill-sides is mod’, 
and the winepress has been busy for several days, - 
above and snes the city. In spite of wet weather a 
the large quantities of grapes sold daily, in market, : 
constantly from fruit stores, since the vine began to ree 
its clusters, there will be no inconsiderable amount ma 
here this season. The business is now fairly commen i 
and wine mav be hereafter set down as one of the oe 
commodities and regular exports of Cincinnati.— Gaz 
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h tenrely send RE Se seats as and comfor- 
nig as a rocking: chair, The | invented India 
Rubber Springs are used, and on the heavy rail there is 
none of the unpleasant jar experienced under the old or- 


der of things.— Utica Observer. 


Barnas Sears, (Baptist) of Newton Theological 
Seminary, Mass., has been chosen Secretary of the Mas- 
sachussetts Board of Education, vice Hon. Horace Mann, 

Dr. Sears is a man of great scholarship,breadth 
of views and energy of character. During a visit made 
some years ago to Germany,he became intimately acquain- 
ted with the educational systems of Europe, and has long 
heen distinguished for his enlightened zeal in behalf of 


Education. 


A CAUTION TO WEAK MEN.—A few days ago, one of the 
editors of the Cincinnati Commercial saw a large athletic 
female quarrying stone! She had on a rude short “dress” 
and knit leggins. The way she handled a thirty-pound 
crow-bar, and rolled out big rocks, was a caution to weak 
men. : 

Mrs. Mason, the celebrated actress, has suddenly been 
raised to affluence. The suit in relation to her father-in- 
law’s will has just been decided, and her husband comes 
in for one-eighth of about two and a half millions of dol- 
lars. Mrs. Mason is the sister of Wheatly, the popular 
actor at the Walnut street theatre, Philadelphia. 


A law has for some time past been enforced at Eton 
College, which requires that every boy shall pass the 
«swimming test” before he is allowed to enter a boat on 
the Thames. He is required to jump from the bank into 
deep water, to swim well fifty yards, and then back to the 
place from whence he started. 


A Great Horer.—Cincinnati is at last to have a hotel 
worthy of the Queen City. The Burnet House is to be 
one-third larger than the Astor House, New York, and the 
building will cost $1500.0. It is built by a company, 
and it is expected that Mr. Coleman of the Astor House 
will become the lessee. 


Hannan 


zs ART REVIEW. 


Great Musical Festival at the Broadway Tabernacle. 

This long prepared and widely bruited musical open- 
ing, the “ First Grand Masical Festival of the season,” 
came off, inspite of equinoctial wind and deluge, on Mon- 
day evening. ‘The vast floor and galleries of the Tab- 
ernacle were compactly filled with the beauty and 
fashion of the city long before the hour, and the “ 1000 
extra candles” of the programme were indeed lumin- 
ous verities and lit up those cavernous glooms which 
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dé ta! GAY Soba Wika" dolica held eh 
for the orchestra ; but we 


en : 
Still there were fine things to come. The original 
overture to Rizzio, by Mx. Manerzex, startled the 
whole, audience into involuntary delight ; as a compo- 


instrumental , aswell as grandeur, beauty 
and variety of conception ; the demand for repetition 
was unanimous. In the operatic accompaniments, 
also, and especially in those to Weber’s famous Con- 
cert-Stuck, which Mr. Srraxoscu executed upon the 
Piano, the orchestra told equally well, This was de- 
cidedly the master and the trial piece among those ex- 
ecuted by this virtuoso ; and it is high praise to say 
that he was fully equal to it; his fingers never falver- 
ed in the prolonged, strong current of its more florid 
and divided passages; all its delicacy and all its strength 
were brought out ; and the march movement was ex- 
ceedingly majestic. 

Mr. Srgaxoscn also performed a fantasie of his own 
upon aii m “ Lucia,” beginning with the sublime 
sextette, and closing with the O bel’ alma inamorata, 
throwing a light bridge over from the one to the other 
by one of the more quaint and lively airs. His treat- 
ment of these themes was less severe and classic than 
that of Liszt, indulging largely in florid, although hap- 

|pily conceived variations ; the execution was superb. 
The “ Duo” on themes from Giuramento, for two Pi- 
‘anos, was highly captivating and creditable to the 
artists. The Magic Bell, &c., was rather in the light 
and glittering vein of Herz. We would not judge of 
Srraxoscu or of any Pianist from a single hearing at a 
concert like this; all we witnessed, finished, wonder- 
ful as it was, was of the brilliant modern virtuoso 
order, and could not indicate the depth and sentiment 
of the man. 

Now for the singers. We were most favorably im- 
pressed by this our first hearing of Madame Lasorpe ; 
her voice is liquid, sweet and powerful, and of good 
compass ; her execution exquisitely finished ; and she 
entered fully into the spirit of Rossini’s florid and arch 
melody trom the “ Barber ;’ Una voce poco fa. Equal- 

jly delighted were we with her “ Le Pré auz clercs,” 
well preluded and seconded by the violin obligato of 
Mr. Scurtever. Mownstevr Lazorpe has a tenor of | 
great sweetness, although shrill and teeble in the very 
high notes he essayed, and an artistic style. Miss 
NortHat sung her English ballad with true feeling, 
and her feeble voice (for that place) did not fail to pro- 
duce an effect. The manly Deutsche Lied, by the 
German LiepERKRANZ, was a rich, effective piece of 
simple, vocal harmony, quite in another vein from the 
Italian opera music, and likely to receive more justice 
(we imagine) on a separate occasion more exclusively 
its own. 
Trurri, Benepetti, Rost, &c,, were themselves 


might otherwise have swallowed the whole galaxy of | again in the Trio from Lucrezia Borgia, and the finale 


living light and beauty. The materiel announced was 
certainly imposing: Srraxoscu, Pianist of the Em- 
peror of Russia, seconded by Timm who in his modest 
and artist-like way is certainly pianist to the Emperor 
of Tone-land, if notto the Emperor of Russia ; then 
the entire new Italian opera company of Mr. Fry, un- 
der the direction of M. Manrerzex, late director of the 
Italian opera in London ; beside other famous singers ; 
then the “ German LiepeRKRAN2” in full chorus; and 
best of all, an orchestra which was an orchestra, of 
eighty instruments. 

We have a dread of “mammoth concerts ;’ in 
showy programmes and in fashionable crowds there 
isalways something to frighten the sensitive soul of 
music away ; and every earnest lover of the art has 
less faith in its oracles in crowded concert rooms than 
he has anywhere else. But when such an enterprise 
does really succeed, the event becomes as satisfactory 
as it is rare, and we make haste to chronicle that sat- 
isfaction in the present instance. We went languid, 
listless, sceptical ; we returned inspired. The only 
fault was the great length of the performances, ocea- 
sioned partly by a lack of promptness in the material 
arrangements. 

We will speak first of the orchestra. It had the 
true proportions ; out of eighty instruments, two-thirds 
at least were stringed; viz: thirty-two violins, and 
of violas, cellos and contra-bassos, eight each ; thus 
subduing and toning down with something of an at- 
Mospheric softness, the usual complement of wood 
and brass which figures in our so-called orchestras of 
thirty ; and of the eighty every man an artist! It 
Was interesting to look upon them as they took their 
posts before the organ, making the platform bristle 
With a forest of fiddle-bows ;—more interesting when 
the eighty-first came and took his station in the centre, 
the thoroughly musician-like, commanding, intellectu- 
al looking director, MareTzex. Here was a chance 
tohear Beethoven’s overture to Eemont, which we 
had heard attempted many times and spoiled; here 
Were the leader and the men for it ; and it came out 
Whole and warm and life-like, as if directly from the 
Composer's mind; Beethoven certainly was present, 
Pleased and reheved of his misanthropy for once! A 
seater overture was never written ; it sweeps colos- 
Sus-like majestically by you like the cloaked form of 
Tragedy itself. It is gone in a breath, yet how it oc- 
“ples and vibrates in the mind! ‘The solemn gran- 

*ar of the first minor chords, stern summonses from 
eel world, were given with a due solidity 
nal >readth of tone by this orchestra ; and the quick, 

Pitatiog movement which then sets off was taken 


(Act 1) of Il Giuramento ; and the numerous chorus 
with them made the finale from Linda most effective. 
Among the many fine things, the first sounds of that 
tenor voice of Benedetti brought back all their first 
impression of transcendent beauty. 

From the, experience of this night, we may antici- 
pate fine things of the forthcoming opera, with Maret- 
zek for director, and so full an orchestra and chorus. 
They have commenced already in Philadelphia; and 
New York and Boston eagerly await their turn. 

REVIEW. 

A Work for Every Body. V.B. Palmer's Business- 
Men’s Almanac for the year 1849. New York: 
This is the Almanac of the season, past a doubt. 

It has a great deal of everything which we look for in 

an Almanac, put together with the nice promiscuity, 

which is the great excellence of an old-fashioned 
mince-pie. It discusses all subjects, earthly and heay- 
enly, is equally at home in sentiment and statistics, 
gives us all the facts which anybody can wish to know 
in the year 1849, and winds up with a touching des- 
eription of the beauties of “systematic advertising.” 
Mr. Palmer indulges himself, among other things, in a 
lively dissertation on the principle of Association, and 
for this reason perhaps we are indebted to the polite- 
ness of the publisher for a copy of the work. The 
first attempt of Association, we gather from its instruc- 
tive pages, was the rebuilding of Jerusalem by the pi- 
ous Ezra. Robinson Crusoe was not so lucky, and for 
want of acquaintance with the principle could not get 
his big boat to the water. The question of the day is, 
How far can it be carried into public and private con- 
cerns and into the Organization of Labor. Yea, veri- 
ly, that is the fact. “ Many workmen want to work 
but little,” wisely discourseth Mr. Palmer, “ and get 
high wages; many manufacturers like long hours and 
low wages ; some physicians are not sorry atthe ap- 
proach of sickly seasons ; selfish builders do not regret 
an occasional conflagration ; manufacturers and mer- 
chants see rivals in brothers of the trade ; very differ- 
ent are the interests of the producers and the consum- 
ers. Capricious variations in demand shake substan- 

tial houses; a new tariff or famine, the breaking of a 

dozen of banks,a poor crop,a riot, often injures both 

capitalist and laborer; manufacturers and merchants 





compete and struggle, and, as will be seen by the re- a 


sults of the Bankrupt law of the United States in 1841, 
creditors for 440 millions searcely realized a centin the 
dollar. Even where traders are successful, as in Eng- 
land, the nation gets to be immensely rich, industry is 


with admirable precision, and beautifully shaded: made more and more perfect, but the millions are in 
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ome enemies of property. Hi 
sent private charities, ceaseless emigra- 
famines and ship fevers, with her hospitals 
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beyond all precedent. ‘ Associate your labor, unitein- 
terests now antagomstic, take down your fences, in- 
clude many farms in one, and many factories in one; 
organize the township as one large family,’ says a dis- 
ciple of Fourier.” 

The dumplings promise well, they are very much 
needed ; but how to get the apples in? =Mr. P. asks 
for information merely. We advise him to study the 
subject, and then, by the time his next year’s almanac 
is called for, he will know too much to bore his long- 
suffering patrons with such a string of superfluous ques- 
tions, which are hung on to the end of his article like 
the tail of a kite. One thing he sees, or rather does 
not see, according to his own confession. Let us be 


thankful for the smallest mercies. “Except the avoidance | 


ot wars and debts, and profligate expenditures, we see 
not what Government can do, except to urge or even 
compel the education of youth thoroughly, and secure 
for all a home on the soil.” 





The Black Aunt. Stories and Legends for Children. 


With Wood Cuts afier designs by Lewis Ricarer. | 


Translated from the German by Cnaries A. Dana. 

New York: Rudolph Garrigue, Astor House, Bar- 

clay St. 1848. 

This work is got up in a beautiful style, and will be 
all the rage, during the coming holidays, with e. ger 
papas and mamas, grandmothers, cousins and uncles, 


on the look out for the most charming gifts for their ju- | 


venile proteges. It is fragrant with all sorts of Ger- 
man fancies, and will cause a universal crowing and 
clapping of hands in the nurseries. The name of our 
absent friend on the title page will assure all our read- 
ers that the translation is executed with faithfulness 


and vivacity. 





THE DAGUERREOT YPE 
AND FOREIGN MISCELLANY ; 
A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
Compiled chiefly from the Periodical Publica ions of England, 
France and Germany. 


ROSPECTUS.—The design of the work is to furnish the 
American Public with a faithful view of all the noblest ef- 
forts made in the great worid of European Literature, present- 
ing @ series of striking pictures of the constantly-varying as- 
pect of public affairs, of the state of the public taste, and the 
bent of public opinion, in the most refined and intellectual coun. 
tries of Europe—embracing political articles, chosen without 
Party bias, and with sole reference to their importance—essay s 
on a variety of subjects—notices of geographical discoveries, 
voyages and travels—biography anJ history —and unexception~ 
able tales, now and then, to beguile the tedium of a weary hour ; 
also, brief reviews and notices of new books published in this 
country, carefully made and strictly impartial, with original ar- 
ticles occasionally on subjects of national importance. 
The same editorial pen, that one of the Editors (familiar from 
a long residence on the Continent of Europe, with the language 
and literature of Germany and France,) will continue to enrich 


the work with weil executed translations from the lecding Ger- | 


man end French Penodicals ; these have hitherto distinguishe1 
the work from all others, and constituted one of the most at- 
tractive features of this miscellany. 

The first Number of the 3d Volume will be published imme. 
diately, and arrangements are made to ensure punctuality and 
the regular tra:.smission of the work. Thesuccessive Numbers 
will appear on the 2d and 4th Saturdays of every month— 
Twelve Nmmbers wil] form a Volume, subscribers thus receiv. 
ing annually two large and handsome volumes, each consisting 
of at least 500 pages, and containing besides original matter, the 
mo 't interesting productions of the best foreign writers of the 
day. 

Trans :—The price of subscription will be Three Dovlarsa 
year, always payable in advance. 

Agencies, for increasing the circulation of the work, will be 
established in all important places in the Union, and a liberal 
compensation allowed. Appiications, with references, are in- 


vited. 
(ig To Clergymen, or others, who will procure for us four | 


subscribers, and send us $/2, a fifth copy gratis will be sent for 
one year. 

As an inducement to new subscribers, we will give them 
an opportunity of making the work complete, by furnishing the 
first and second volumes at $175 each, in handsome binding. 
The vols. will always be bound in uniform style, so that sub- 
scribers Who may desire it may have the opportunity of ex- 
changing their future numbers for vols. to match, or of having 
them bound, at a trifling advance. 

Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
No, 111 Washington Street, Boston. 
Any newspaper insertin 
us a number of the paper, shall receive the work for one year. 


THE TRANSCENDENTALISTS. 
TS “ Tarnal Critter” is publishing notices of the N. E 
Philosophers. These Essays are among the ablest newspa- 
r articles ever published. The last issued isa very elaborate 
sketch of Rev, W. H. Cuanwine. A history of Transcendent. 
ali-m, a notice of O. A. Baownson, snd asketch of Fourierism 
willsoon follow. The ~Tarnal Critter,” notwithstanding its 
uncouth name, is one of the ablest papers of the day. Price4 
cents. G. DEXTER & BROTHER. 
07 No- 40 Ann St. 


LOVE IN THE PHALANSTERY. 
Y Victor Hennequin. Price ao This day published 
and for sale at THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 
si3 No. 9 Spruce Street. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
NTELLIGENT and respectable young men can obtain im- 
mediate and profitable employment as agents for a new Sci- 
entific periodical, by addressing Dr. J. R Bocnavan, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The business will yield forty or fifty uollarsa 
month. None need apply unless well recommended 
well acquainted with physiology, phienology, and the collater- 
al sciences would be preierred. au )9 














LIFE OF DR CHANNING. 

MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
With Extracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. 
eo by his eae, William Henry Channing—Com- 

prised in three volumes of from four hundred and fifty to 
five hundred pages each, uniiorm with the best edition of the 
works. Two very superior Portraits of Dr. Channing appea: 
in the volumes ; one trom a painting by Allston, the other by 


Gambardella, 
CONTENTS. 

Part First.—Parentage and Birth—Boy hood—College Life— 
Richmond—Studies and Settlement. 

Part Second.—Early Ministry—Spiritual Growth—The Uni- 
tarian Controversy—Middle-age Ministry —European Journey. 

Part Third.—The Ministry and Literature — Religion and 
Philosophy—Social Retorms—The Anti-Slavery Movement— 
Politics—F riends—Home Life—Notes. 

Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
may 20) 111 Washington street, Boston. 


LIFE OF FOURIER. 
7 Life of Charles Fourier. by Ch Pellarin, M.D. Trans- 
lated by Francis Geo. Shaw; with en elegent engraved 
Price, $',00. Will be sent by mail. This day pub 
ished and forsale at x 
THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 


s9 9 Spruce Street. 


poor- 
and work-houses, stave off civil war fora time ; while, 


we had already had the cream of the evening's | 88 may be seen by our Population Tables, the increase 
tertainment. ts f her ill-clad, ill-fed, hard-worked millions, is great 
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importation of forei 
books are now unrival and thut orders en- 
trusted to his care will meet with im attention. Orders 
are sent to Europe by every Steamer, and returns obtained by the 
next German Sieamer, thus limiting the time required for filling 
any order to from two /o three months. He feels bound to express 
his thanks to his numerous iviends for the ample encourage. 
ment he is enjoying, and he will continue to justily their conti- 
dence by the most punc:ual and faithful discharge of his obliga. 












List of Recent Importations. 

J. Salvador, Geschichte der Romerherrschaft in Judea und der 
Zerstorung Jerusalems. Deutech von Ludw. Eichler, 2 
vols. 8vo, with 4maps. Bremen, 1843 Sewed, $2. 

F. W. Barthold’s Deutschland und die Hugenotten Geschichte 
des Einflusses der Deutschen auf Frankreichs kirchliche 
und burgeriiche Verhaltnisse von der Zeit des Schmaikaldi- 
schen Bundes bis zum Gesetz von Nantes 153/-1508. Ist vol 
8vo. Bremen, 184%. Sewed, $2 2. 

A very important work on the important period of the six- 
teenth century. 

Dr. K. W, Ideler, Der Wehnsinn in seine: psychologischen und 
socialen Bedeutung erlautert durch Krankengeschichten, |st 
vol, 8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, 8) 75. 

“a Viamisch-Belgien, 2 vols. svo. Bremen, 1348. Sew- 
ed, $3. 

A very superior work on Belgium with regard to its origin 
historical development, political and social movements, fine 
arts, language, &c. &c. 

Politische Denkwurdigkeiten aus Oelsner’s Schriften herausgee 
v. Dr. G QOelsuer-Monmorque. 1 vol. 8yo. Bremen, ic4s. 
Sewed, $1 75. 

Half of these interesting memoirs ore written in the French 
| language. 

Schwarze und Weisse; Skizzen aus Bourbon von Dr. Oelsner 
Monmorque. I2mo, Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 25. 

A very spirited .4nti-Slavery Book. 

C. Reinhoid’s gesammelte Novellen. 2 Baende, 1 vol. Die Kun- 
der der Fremve. sd vol. Real and Ideal. Bremen, 1848. Sew 
ed, $2 50. 

One of the productions in Belles Lettres deservirg a more 
than passing notice, 

Catalogues, ancient and modern, and all bibliographical infor. 
| mation regarding Germany, France and the North of Europe 
are, on application, readily furnished by 
RUDOLIV’H GARRIGLE, 

2 Astor House, (Barclay st.) New York. 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

HE next Fall and Winter course of Lectures commences in 

this Institution on the first Monday in November, and con- 
| tinues tour months. which is immediately after succeeded by 
| the Spring and Summer Session, which also continues four 
|mooths. A gratuitous preliminary course commences on the 
| first Monday in October, and continues one month. 
FACULTY, 
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Tickets 

B. L. Hill, M. D. Anatomy and Operative Surgery $10 vo 
L. E. Jones, M. D. Materia Medica, Therapeutics 

wn otom Maa NET CIR EE TEE 10) 00 

J. H. O.iver, M. D. Chemistry and Pharmacy,.. . 10 1%) 

W. Beach, M. D. Surgery aud Clinical Medicine. 1v 00 
A.H. Baldrige, M. D. Obstetrics and Diseases of . 

Womeu and Children. ... 2... 6.6 05 eee 10 00 
J.R. Buchanan, M. D. Physiology, Institutes of 

10 00 


T. V. Morrow, M. D. Pathology, Theory and prac- 

COD OT BEMCING, 6 we! s o's 5 06 0 ct asees ns oe 10 00 

Matriculation Ticket ¢3 ; use of Library $2 ; Graduation Fee 

| $10. Demonstrators Ticket, $5—optional. One hundred dol 

lars paid on or betore the first Mouday in November next, w ill be 
received as payment in full tor the entire tuition of one student 
the Matriculation, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees except 


Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. ... . 


The course of instruction embraces a full and thorough pre 
| sentation of the various departments of medical Science taught 


the above six times, and sending | 


Those | 


in the Leading Colleges of America ; together with much ad- 
| ditional matter not imparted in any other institution, viz : recent 
| and important discoveries in phy siology, beari: g upon diegrosis 
| and practice ; amore thorough and practical system of Mate- 
| ria Medica and Pharmacy—a..da reformed system of ;ractice, 
| based upon extensive experience and scientific research, which 
enables the practitioner better to preserve the vital energies— 
to discard the use of mercurial medicines, and general depiction 
| and to treat with success many medics] and surgical cases, that 
| baffle the usual resources of medicine. Six orseven lectures 
and examinations willbe given daily. Candidates of gradua- 
tion, in ardition to the preliminary time of study, must have at 
| tended two regular collegiate courses of medical lectures, (the 
| lastof which must be in this Institute,) or one course alter four 
| years’ practice. 
The Institute was chartered in 1$45.—The classes in attend- 
| ance upon the lectures have numbered as follows: 1845 6, #1— 
| 1846-7, 127—1847-8, 220. It is expected that intwo or three 
| years its classes will be among the largest in the United States. 
The collegiate edifice (corner of Courtand Plum streets) will 
| be —o in 1849, sufficient for the reception of 400 or 1000 
pupils. 

Letters upon business or soliciting information, must be ad- 
dress to the undersigned, (pest paid.) Notes of solvent Banks 
of the States in which the students reside, will be received in 
pay ment of fees. Board may be obtained inthe city at from $2 
| to $3 per week. 


T.V. MORROW, M. D., 
Dean of the Faculty 
Cincinnati, July 29, 1848. aul2 
THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 
INSTITUTE, 
| Pleasantly loeated at Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey, 
¢ te miles south of Philadelphia, easy of access by steam!out 
and stages every day, has been opened for Water Cure 
guests, under highly favorable auspices. 

The buildings are entirely new. erected purposely for the 
| treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present 
| Huilding consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty teet 
| with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, built in Cottage style, sui 
| ficient for the accommodation of filty paients. 

Should the Establishment meet with the approbation of the 
patients, an additional Building will be erected two hundred 
and eighteen feet front, four stores high, sufficient fur one bua 
| dred additional patients, with Riding School two hundred feet 
square—a Gymnasium, one hundred feet 1m diameter—seperate 
Swimming Baths, and ajl the various appliances for the suc cess 
ful treatment of disease. 

The Water is supplied from unfailing Springs, of the purest 
quality, and best chosen ‘Temperature ‘The scenery is de igh:. 
ful—the air pure and invigorating—the climate mild end blanc 
and to the Consumptive, hold out great inducements, being sit- 

| uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired apd quiet 
| part of the country—therely avoiding those piejudic iol excise 
| ments, connected with more public locations. The object be- 
| ing, not to sttmulate or ins_ruct the mind, but fe cure and invig 
orate the body. The Board of Managers are determined to spore 
| no pains to make itahome for those seeking health: aud 1 is 
earnestly requestedof such as desire to avail themselves of the 
| benefits of this Institution, that they will so arrenge their offairs 
| as to require no attention tu their business whilst wndergoing 
the Water Cure treatment. 





| The Medical Department wil be wnder the entire contro! of 
Dr. Sanrorp Bex, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 
| peportment, are suffi ie. t guarantees to patients, that their com. 
tort and ease will be properly attended to. 
| TERMS :—For Boarding, Lodging, Treatme:t ene atten- 
fnee, the weekly charge will be E.ght Dollars, avtil the number 
at patients shail average over one hundred, then It wali be re- 
duced to Siz Dollars per week. For those requiring extra 
attention or accommodation, the price will be incressed accord. 
ingly. Thefirst examination ana investigation o! the symptoms 
of the disease, will be Five Dellers 
Patients will be required to turnish two blankets, two sheets 
linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four tow els: (o1 they 
can purchase them and all necessary bandeges att he Jnstituticn 
at fair prices. These articles are to be removed trom the Insti 
tution when they leave,as im no Case can the Manegers con 
sent to any patient being treated in bedding, in which uny other 
patient has been treated 
Those who desire to bring their own Servents, can do so, by 

paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but with a 


clear understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board ot 
Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion 
to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the pren 
whenever he or they think thereis sufficient cause for so doing 

All the servants of this Institution receive ample compe 
tion for their services, and therefore no gratuity or present irom 
the patients will be permitted by the Menegers 


Letters post paid, directad to Samurn. W> ap, Esq , (Secreters 
of the Boord of Managers.) No. 58 south Fourth Street, ! 
lelphia, will meet with immediate attention, to whom al! appli- 
cations for admission, and ali pay ments must be mace 

The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re 
ceipts for such patients as wish to pay at Perkeville, may 13 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 
\ R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gener 
4 al Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at Leip 


$$ _____. sic , for the United States, respectiully informs the Homeopathic 
PORT RAITS OF FOURI ER. Physicians and the friends of the Sy ste m, that he has alw Zs son 
NEW supply of Sartain’s mezzotint portrait of Fourier, | hand &@ good assortment ot Homeeo pathic Medicines in com] lee 
Also, a steel engraving of Fourier, by Andrews, forsale at | sets, or by single vials, in ‘J inctures, Dilutions end Triturations 
HARBINGER OFFICE, Adso, all Home@opathic Books published in this countryand Eu 


au 19 No. 9, Spruce street. rope. ti nw 
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Lienat, B. P. Tilden, 
To the Editor of the Chronotype :— 


I notice in the Chronotype of Monday the following 
paragraph .— 

“Lieut. Tilden, one of those convicted of murder, and 
more recently by suspicion connected with the murder of 
Mr. Schooleraft, left the city of Mexico on the 15th for 

Vera Cruz, whenee he will be shipped to the United 
States.” 

My knowledge of some of the facts connected with one 
of the above some requires of me the present state- 
ment. [happened to arrive at Saut Ste Marie, on July 
6th, 1846, the day of the murder of Henry L.Schooleraft. 
I found that an old insane and dissolute white man by 
the name of Tanner, who had been early stolen by the 
Indians and brought up in their habits, and whese event- 
ful history has ben widely published, had threatened the 
lives of several men within a few days previous, among 
them that of Mr. Schoolcraft. On that very day he had 
shot at one of these individuals, and at a later period the 
body of Mr. Schoolcraft had been found, pierced by a 
bullet, in a field near his house. 

A reward was offered for the apprehension of Tanner, 
who disappeared and has not since been traced with any 
certainty. A large body of the Schooleraft family of the 
Chippeways came down in a few days and took the woods 
in pursuit of Tanner, No doubt has ever existed as to 
the murderer. In September, 1847, a year later, I had 
in my employ a half breed who, at the time of his death, 
and for many years previously, had been a@ confidential 
servant of Mr. Schooleraft. From him I learnt many 
circumstances explaining the enmity of Tanner, and I 
found no question to exist in his mind as to the author- 
ship of the murder. 

On the evening of the death of Mr. Schooleraft I called 
at the garrison on Lieut. Tilden, formerly a schoolmate 
and acquaintance. He had just returned from beating 
the woods with a number of soldiers in search of Tanner. 
He spoke to me with much feeling of the event which had 
takeu place, and of the one I spent several hours in con- 
versation with Lieut. Tilden. I was struck with the just- 
ness of his views in regard to his own profession, which 
he wished to abandon for a scientific pursuit, and with the 
deep religious feeling which seemed to characterize his 
remarks. These are things not to be repeated save at a 
time like this, when the gravest suspicions on all sides 
seem to attach to the individual. 

A few days later, on July 13th, I again saw Lieut. Til- 
den, who had just received his orders to go to Mexico. I 

witnessed the regret with which he regarded the neceasity, 
as it seemed to him, of embarking in a war which he dis- 
approved, and the sensibility with which he contemplated 
a separation from his wife and child. WhenI heard of 
the crimes perpetrated in Mexico, I doubted not that he 
might have been involved beyond his control in the irreg- 
ularities of his subordinates; but I have not believed, and 
do not believe from the grounds above stated, that in a 
eound mind, he has been guilty of any offence, inconsistent 
with a high sense of honor and humane feeling, without 
reference to the official position in which he was placed. 

I ask for the sake of justice and charitable judgment a 
place for these remarks in the Chronotype, and that this 
correction may be copied in other papers which haye pub- 
lished the implication against Lieut. Tilden, above referr- 
ed to. 

Respectfully yours 
Wo. F. CHANNING. 


Deata or a Littte Girt From STARVATION.—A most 
melancholy death occurred at the County House the oth- 
er day, and caused by starvation. The particulars so far 
as we could get at them are as follows: 

A man and woman left a little girl whom they repre- 
sented to be their daughter, with a family residing near 
Peckville, in the town of Fishkill, last summer, promising 
to call for in a fewdays. She remained there some weeks, 
and the individuals who left her were not heard from. 
The family with whom she was left, thinking that she 
would never be called for, used her in a most cruel and 
inhuman manner, depriving her of food and clothing, un- 
til she finally resolved to eseape and attempted to find her 
friends; and accordingly wandered off alone and was lost 
in the woods of Fishkilt Mountains. 

Most of the above particulars were gathered from the 
accounts given by the child herself to those having her in 
their care. She also stated that her name was Mary 
Elizabeth Cromwell, and that she was twelve years of 
age. 

“When brought to the County House she was a mere 
skeleton, her flesh having almost entirely wasted away, 
leaving nothing but skin and bones ; an object of the pro- 
foundest pity, not only in consequence of herstarved con- 
dition, but also of her youthfulness, and apparent good- 
ness of her heart. which manifested itself on all occa- 
sions, 

While in the forest she sustained herself by eatiag ber- 
ries, roots, &c., which she was fortunate enough to find 
through the day, and at night would sit down, fatigued 
and exhausted, and sob herself to sleep. She remained 
in the woods for eight or ten days, when she was accident- 
ally discovered, in so reduced a condition as to be almost 
unable to move, and would have died in a few hours on 
the spot where she lay, if she had not been found. She 
was brought to the County House, where she received all 
the kindness and care from Mr. Hall and family that could 
be bestowed, and the best of medical treatment; but it 
did not avail. Death came and put an end to her suffer- 
ings and on the 10th inst. the little starved girl was com- 
mitted to the tomb. 

We have never been called upon to record an oceur- 
rence of this kind before, in this part of the country, and 
sincerely trust that we may never be required to do so 
again. These parents, if indeed they were the parents of 
the child, must needs feel a deep and abiding sense of 
guilt when they hear of the suffering and death of their 
offspring whom they deserted; and the individuals with 
whom she was left are alike culpable for driving her from 
their home by cruel treatmevt, when they might have 
had her comfortably provided for by sending her to the 
County House if she was burdensome to them. All cir- 
cumstances taken into consideration, it seems to us that 
the case is one that demands an investigation, and the 
arrest and punishment of the individuals who deserted 
her, or were instrumental in causing her death.—PougA- 
keepsie Exgle. 


Loss oF Proper ter Go.ttan.—The apprehensions of 
the blowing up of the Propeller Goliah, on Lake Huron, 
appear to have been confirmed, The charred wreck of a 
large Propeller was driven ashore at Pine Point, above 
Goodrich, Canada West, on the 27th ult. A yawl boat 
also came on shore, but it was not at all burned, while 
many of the wooden hoops by which the sails are run up 
and down, appeared to have been cut with an axe.— 
Three hundred barrels of flour, with an immense quanti- 
ty of candles in boxes, and boxes of raisins; kegs of blast- 
ing powder, packed in oats; together with many other 
articles of merchandize, all bearing the evidences of hav- 
ing been shipped on board the Goliah, were also picked 
up along the shore. The timbers of the wreck that came 
ashore, had the appearance of having been torn asunder. 
As yet no human bodies have been found, and it is sup- 
posed that all on board perished.—Chronotype. 

A New Te vecraru to Bostox.—We learn that Mr. 
O'Reilly, who has returned to this City after having su- 
perintended the construction of more than 5.000 miles of 
Telegraph in the South and West, designs establishing an 
additional line petween this City and Boston. On this he 
will employ Bain’s Electric Telegraph, which is said to 
write its messages much faster than that in ordinary use. 
Its plan is entirely distinct from any other invention, and 
its employment would, therefore, infringe upon no exis- 
ting patent. The prices of telegraphing will be much re- 

iuced under Mr. O’Reilly’s system, and as he proposes 
connecting this line with those at the West, communica- 
tion from all parts of the country will be rendered much 
cheaper. We trust he may be encouraged to go on with 
his undertaking at once.— Tribune. , 
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SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 139 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


| At CELESTIA, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
~ Sacred Scriptures, manifested and open ; and index. 
13 vols. $15. 

The Apocalypse Ragpined conte tothe Spiritual Sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
6 vols. half cloth ¢8 50, full cloth. 9 00. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 


gusges, is now more than tenfold larger than has ever before 


VERY IMPORTANT TO SCIENTIFIC MEN, 
Hi & CO., No. 421 Broadway, New York, I! 

of Foreign Books, inform tne public that their stock of the 
most valuable Buoks published in Germany, in the German, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and ail other ancient and modern lan- 


n offered to an American public, and presents an pameleis 
variety of the choicest productions of the human inte 
Very richis the assortment of Medical and Surgical works. 
Their collection of Engravings and Lithographic Prints com- 





CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 
| AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS, 


I. The name of this Society shall be the Aenicy 
Usion oF Associa TIONIsTs. 6 
All members of Affiliated Unions, who are 
























































concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
the White Horse ; Faith, and Lite. Neat Cambric, 624 cents. 
On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—1(0 cts. 
True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. 1 vol.8 vo. Cambric, ¢2. 
A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement and the Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents, 


prises beautiful copies {rom the most celebrated Royal Picture 
Galleries of Europe. Visitors to the city are invited to in 
tion. Ajl Books and Works of Art imported to order. Cata- 
— and any desired information on literature willingly tur- 
n 


Thousands of merchants from all parts of the Union come to 
New York at this season, or order s from here, and by their 


tributors to the funds of the Affiliated Union to whiny 
they belong, are the members of the American Union 
, 


ch, 
Annual Convention, but are not entitled to vote, unless 
they shall be delegates to such Convention. 
0 loeal Union shall be recognized as Affiliated, which 


ie ast 
















































On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account ency books be ordered to be t at our estab. t | doesnot make an annual paymen’ 

of their inhabstants. Cambrie. 44 cunts. with the jeast javenventence and capone. lars, to the Treasurer of the Soodeal aan PWewve dal 
On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. Bauer, Dr. E.—Das Christenthum der Apostel, dasist die mit ) Tl 
The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. dem Urnhristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils you ihm II. Its shall be the establishment of N 
_The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- | abweichende eigenthumtiche Avuflassung des Christenthums| o¢ society based on a of oF an order . 

vine Wisdom. 62% cents. church die Apostel, Dresden und Leipzig, 1847. $1 75. y apeom 
The Wisdom of Angelsconcerning the Divine Providence,in | Bauer, Dr. Ferd. Christ.—Paulus der el Jesu Christi. Joint-Stock Property : 

which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine | Sein Leben und Wirken seine Briefe und seine Lehre. Ein Co-operative Labor; = 

Government is regulated, 2}, cents. Bteitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen dhums. Association of ani 8a 
The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. | Stuttgart, 1847. $2 47. nome ¢ ilies ; 

Cambric, $1 50 Hagenbach.—Dr. K. R. Lehrbueh der hichte Er. Equitable Distribution of Profits ; 

oa Treatise comeing  hge - _ being a Relation of | ster Theil a auf eg | Damascenes. Zweite verbesserte Mutual Guarantees iy 

ngs seen and heard. I2mo. 74 cents. Auflage, 1845. $1 31. * Honors aceording sefulness 
A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- wok, Dr. ir. Martin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. Integral prepare, gd . ad 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. | Aus den Handschriften der He’ 1, Bibliothek zu Wolfenbut- U ? . 
rene Brief Exposition of the Doctrinesof the New Church, | tel. Erster bei pe, Sete er peunern coker oy Which bel NITY OF INTERESTS : N 
cents. 13—1. 4, 10 Math: i. 33, . 24, 31. , 1847. system wi aceo ~~ 
he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul andthe Body. | ¢1 50, * Laws of Divine Provideneh », =: —. mo the 
ree P HICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. venshoatien ” Gwelter Be a mist soiea gas: or ae 
HILOSOPHICAL A} reibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1847. i. , = 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. Kehnis, Lio. K. A.—Die Lehre vom Helligen Geis.” Mester Pa rae teria aee site appointment 
The Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols, | Theil. Halle, 1846. $1 60). a 4 se lienttons, and the formation Of a Berics ae ei 4 
ae : ' ° Ueber trugen und beschlossen. Stuttgart, 1847. $1 50. cieties, which shgll be auxiliary to the parent Society. ; 
The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. d holdin : : y; in 
Principles ot Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 25. Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei | ho Ce eet ae funds, and in every Way dif. 
Outlines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite,trans- | Sit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur-| fusing the Principles of tion, and preparing for 

lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 1 Pes ep Rn mire aa a von Dr. J. | their practical application. 
ibirkbwaun.. Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Ublands Gedichten in 36 Biatt,| | The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Fund 
aioe phic eo , do _ eonte. ted with the,Physical Sci _| Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. be composed of the stated weekly contributions from - 

an eae a Umrrisse 2u Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Saahlstich | filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be pond 
Also the célleteral works. : mit Goethes Portrait nech er, #1 75, of such contributions as may be made for the purpose — 

Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol, 12 mo, $1 00 a Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich-| the principal of which shall be regularly invested by 
Robie’ Pitsery faspiveion” ‘ ‘= Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahistichen. $2. | TTustees appointed by the Executive Committee, until 
Daeshemenn at él : Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor | therwise appropriated by a two-thirds vote of the Uni 
ane S Se : S raethi at a regular meeting, and the interest in the meen tin, 
8. e 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 15, Die deutsche Buch und Kunsthandlung. to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under the P 
Pecenenty concerning Swedenborg.} s7* feb 19 HE aces Raking direction of the Executive Committee. 
-rissold’s Letters. 62 : 
Parson’s Essays. 60 IV. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be hela 
Mesmer and Swedenborg. 2. BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. | at such time and place as may be designated by the Exec. 
Guardian Angels. : s 44 Qunecnine early while the terms arelow! Republication | utive Committee. The said Convention shall be com 
The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited of the London Quarterly Review, the Edingburg Review, | ed of officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceedin i 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- | f; h Uni - § tour 
JOHN ALLEN. wood’s Edinburgh Magazine oa each Union, and three other delegates elected at 
139 Nassau St., NEW YORK. | The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediate. uh ae arom ble os penton Y wag ed, that in case any dele- 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. ,1 vol. 8 vo. ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear | 8#t¢ 18 unable to attend the Convention, the delegation of 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. $ vo. type, on fine white paper. and are faithful covies of the origi. | the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose a 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. m18 nels, Blachwoed’s agazine being an exact fac-simile ot the | Substitue. 

ince stieeeeeemeees ‘f SOUS ton. Ateach Annual Convention, the Offi : 

They embrace the views of the three great in Eng. a cers of the Bociet 

PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. | and Tory, Whig. aud Radical “Black arties in Eng-| shall be chosen for the ensuing year. ’ 
NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers | don Quarterly” are Tory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig ; . " y 

of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS | and the“Westminster Review” Radical. The “North Bri ON ar Seas Society shall bea President, Vice 

n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works | Review” is more of a religious character, having been original. ent, Foreign Corre: onding Secretary, Domestic 

mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in any | ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, a hoon Corresponding Secretary, ecording Secretary, Treasur- 

quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ex ae by “ ae: Dr. pe Siew ~.3 avid | er, and Seven Directors. 

ense. Trewster. s literary Character 1s 0 every est order. * 2 j - 

First Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- Prices of 1348, (if subscribed for early.) Vide Bectae eae acai Unions shall be ez officio, 

le alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosyl- | For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 per annum. — merican Union. 

ables, written in the Phonographic characters, intended to be | For any two ts 500 “ The Executive Committee shall be composed of the Of. 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at For any three « 700 = ficers of the American Union any seven of whom shall 
an introductory lesson or lecture; twocentseach Perhun-| For all fourot the - 800 . constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held d wth 
dred, - mates Me $1 00 | For Blackwood’s Magazine, 300 “ the first week of each month. b 4 gs, e held during 

Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a | ¢ For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 “ G this Gomnmittes chal be rere eden ae eden 5 
condensed view of the art. The principal use that Phonogra- | For Blackwood andthe four Reviews, 1000 “ and this Committee shall be responsible for the general 

hers make ot this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing Payments to be made in all cases in advance. management of the Union; and shall have power to iil) 
wes eg by their friends, who, by referring to theexpla- | C.pssinc.—Four copies of any or all the above works will | °ccasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. ; 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- | he sent to one address on payment of the regular subscription ‘ i 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- | jor three—the fourth copy being gratis. VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Anni- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1.00] Eanzy Corirs.—A late arrangement with the British publish-| versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- | ers of Black wood’s Magazine secures to us early sheets of that present. 
tion of Phonography, intended for the use of schoolsjand | work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
rners enerally, and written expressly for giving every in | the hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprinted OFFICERS. 
ai in = > that > rae without the — —_ in any oe American Journals, For this and other advanta- 'e 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for - | ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so e a consideration, esident. 
ing, 374 cts.; Linen, > a7 0 50 Set we may be compelled to raise the oaen4 of the Magazine. —_—s a ae Co. Pi ' 

Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Therefore we repeat ‘subscribe early while the price is low !” PARKE GODWIN iA estic Cor, etary, 
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